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ministrator—everyone in education—needs insights and facts from 
many areas of professional activity. It is hoped that the reader, what- 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 


by ARTHUR T. JERSILD, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Emphasizing the concept of self as a central consideration in dealing with 
all aspects of adolescent behavior and development, this book focuses on 
the adolescent as a person and on his attempt to discover and accept 
himself. By viewing adolescence, not as a self-contained experience, but 
as a crucial and complex part of human growth, the author secks an 
understanding of the possibilities and problems confronting all human 
beings. 1957, 438 pages, $5.25 


SELECTED READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


by JOE PARK, Northwestern University 


A scholarly presentation of the major philosophies of education, this 
volume provides substantial portions of some of the best known works of 
distinguished authors in the field. Discriminate and challenging, the 
readings are carefully selected to reveal a clear, significant point of view 
and are systematically organized according to the philosophical position 
of the authors. Catholic, Protestant and Jewish philosophies of educa- 
tion are explored. Coming Spring 1958 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT: An Approach Through 
the Study of Healthy Personality 


by SIDNEY M. JOURARD, University of Florida 


Written from a positive point of view, Personal Adjustment is the first 
text to deal explicitly with the healthy, adjusted personality. In a percep- 
tive analysis of each aspect of personality, the author compares the 
normal, unhealthy and healthy versions of the trait in question. Sections 
on expositions of interpersonal relations, love, the self-structure and 
conscience are unique in the field. 1958, 462 pages, $5.50 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE MODERN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by CHARLES A. BUCHER, New York University, and 
EVELYN M. READE, New Jersey State Teachers College, Glassboro 


While recognizing that certain aspects of the physical education program 
must be planned and administered with the help of specialists, the 
authors emphasize the important and ever-increasing role of the class- 
room teacher in physical education for the elementary grades. Their aim 
is to enable teachers and those preparing to teach to gain a greater under- 
standing of play as the heart of the elementary school physical education 
program and to show physical education as an integral part of the total 
education of the child. Coming Spring 1958 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Teaching Social Studies 
in the Elementary School 


by RALPH C. PRESTON 


The new revised edition 


of the text that led the way in putting real substance into elementary 
school social studies—a text that has inspired thousands of student- 
teachers in the classrooms of over 200 colleges. The new edition 
provides a great wealth of suggestions on WHAT to teach as well as 
how to teach it; outstanding discussion of the learning process and 
ways of developing the child’s full capacities to learn; up-to-the-minute 
lists of films, books and other teaching aids. 


Elementary School Science 
Activities Series 


by J. MYRON ATKIN & R. WILL BURNETT 


Already available: 


Air, Winds, & Weather; Electricity & Magnetism. These new Tt 
sive pamphlets present thoroughly class-tested experiments that WILL 
WORK, with clear drawings that the child can understand, for use 
in kindergarten and all elementary grades. They teach basic scientific 
concepts and processes, using only simple, easily obtainable equipment. 
An invaluable aid to teachers facing today’s urgent demand for more 
and better science instruction. In preparation are pamphlets on 
biology, astronomy, geology, etc. Each $1.00 


Rinehart Education 
Pamphlets 


Bridging the gap between theory and practice, these new pamphlets 
apply the latest ideas to specific problems that constantly confront 
teachers, supervisors, principals superintendents, Valuable both as 
professional guides and as stimulating supplementary materials for 
courses in educational principles and met The first four on 
Homework, How to Evaluate Teachers and Teaching, Using Com- 
mittees in the Classroom, and Teaching Beginners to Read will be 
Ready in April. Many more in preparation. 


For copies write to 


Rinehart 


& COMPANY, INC. 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


New texts for your 1958 Education classes 


Phenix PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


“This book is at once comprehensive, balanced, objective, and thorough 

6 . Tepresents an unprecedented and masterful setting forth of issues 
23 pp which no enlightened person can ignore or refrain from having opin- 
$5.75 ions about.” 

Ordway Tead 


Wandt ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 


Brown “... One book that I have suggested to each of my prospective teachers 

: as a ‘must’ for the teaching profession . . . It does give in simple, under- 

117 pp standable language the concrete, tangible means of evaluating students.” 
$1.40 Austin M. Lashbrook, University of Tenn. 


Hildreth TEACHING READING 


The reading process, the ways in which children learn, and how to 
interest children in reading are described clearly and concisely in this 
outstanding text. 


UNDERSTANDING AND TEACHING 
ARITHMETIC IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Up-to-date discussion of mathematical meanings and operations and 
teaching methods to prepare prospective teachers to understand and to 
communicate arithmetical concepts and procedures. 


THE ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM TEACHER 
AND GUIDANCE 


March Offers thorough coverage of the necessary development and mental hy- 
giene concepts, emphasizing practical tools and techniques for counsel. 
ing grade school children, 


ae EVALUATION AND THE ELEMENTARY 
— CURRICULUM, Rev. 


Covers thoroughly the nature of educational leadership, its opportuni- 
May ties, and its external limitations, within the context of elementary 
curriculum development. 


Haag THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


The responsibilities of classroom teachers, administrators, other school 
March personnel, and parents come into clear focus in this orientation to the 
total school health program. 


Walker ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL METHODS, Rev. 


Lev A revision of a comprehensive introduction to statistics, offering a more 
- advanced selection of material, several new chapters, and valuable prac- 
April tical exercises. 


Henry Holt and Company, 383 Madison Ave. N.Y.17, N.Y. 
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GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOLS 


By Clifford P. Froehlich, University of California, Berkeley. Second 
Edition. 383 pages, $5.75 


With actual case histories from over 60 schools, this new edition of a popular practi- 
cal guidance text shows the establishing and operating of guidance services. It is 
intended primarily for school administration students, and brings into pr per- 
spective the relationship of the guidance program to the school curriculum, its 

blic relations program, and the full utilization by the school of the research serv- 
ices which the guidance program can provide. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE 


By Emery Stoaps, University of Southern California; and Gunnar L. 
Wahliquist, Asst. Superintendent of Curriculum & Guidance, El Monte 
Union H. S. District. 369 pages, $5.50 


An unusually comprehensive text for basic guidance courses offered to upper division 
and graduate students, More than any other available book, it gives the “how” of 
guidance practices to implement basic guidance principles, theories, and policies. Its 
new approach offers procedures geared to all levels of the public school system. Many 
forms and charts are quickly available for use by busy school administrators. 


PLANNING FOR TEACHING: An Introduction 
to Education 


By Robert W. Richey, Indiana University. McGraw-Hill Series in Educa- 
tion. New Second Edition. 550 pages, $6.00 


Completely redesigned and updated, this new second edition offers an entirely differ- 
ent approach for introductory college education courses—an approach that helps the 
student to learn the nature of the education field, carefully weigh the wisdom of 
entering it, and help him plan a career based on his own abilities. Several chapters 
have been added, and brief overviews precede each of the six parts, It is the only 
text to emphasize “planning for teaching” as a long-term proposition. 


EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


By Edward J. Power, University of Detroit. McGraw-Hill Catholic Series 
in Education. Ready in July 


A valuable contribution to educational textbook literature with a unique approach 
and departure in presentation. }t describes and analyzes what our education is and 
how it became this way. No other text offers so much attention to religion in Amer- 
ican education, or gives such a clear and accurate explanation of the prominent edu- 
cational theories and their practical meaning to both teachers and students. An 
Instructor's Manual will be available. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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Current Proposals for Federal Promotion 
and Support of Education in the States’ 


JOHN K. NORTON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


) Speers legislation for the promotion 
and financial support of education 
began early in the history of the United 
States. It has taken a variety of forms. 
At one extreme are fundamental meas- 
ures based on broad conceptions as to 
the relation of education to the well- 
being and progress of the nation. These 
laws have made substantial and perma- 


* Dr. Norton has been professor of education 
since 1930 and head of the Department of E.du- 
cational Administration at Teachers College, 
Columbia, since 1942. He will retire from these 
positions on June 30, 1958. For nearly forty 
years he has been a student of federal relations 
to education. While he was chairman of the 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in Edu- 
cation of the NEA, the idea of an Educational 
Policies Commission was conceived and later 
put into effect. Dr. Norton was a member of 
this Commission for seven years and later served 
as chairman from 1948 to 1950, during which 
time major reports were issued on Education 
of the Gifted, American Education and Inter 
national Tensions, and Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools. 


nent contributions to the growth of edu- 
cation in the states. They include a 
minimum of prescription. They place 
maximum reliance upon the wisdom and 
integrity of the people in the states and 
localities in achieving the broad purpose 
of these enactments. The assumption is 
that the people know best how the legis- 
lation can be put into effect for the 
benefit of the children and youth in each 
state. Such legislation is founded on the 
conception that education is a matter of 
national concern, that this requires na- 
tional leadership and financial support, 
but that actual achievement of national 
purpose can be best accomplished 
through autonomous and flexible state 
and local administration. 

At the other extreme are bits of fed- 
eral legislation which merely use the 
Congress and the schools of the states to 
serve some special group or to meet some 
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emergency. These measures are inspired 
by the popular reaction to some pass- 


ing but dramatic event. They are in- 
tended to be temporary, not permanent. 
Rather than contributing to the orderly 
evolution of the purpose and organiza- 
tion of education in the states, these laws 
may even distort this purpose and organ- 
ization. These measures include much de- 
tailed prescription. The assumption is that 
the people of the states and localities lack 
either the wisdom or the integrity to 
achieve the basic purpose of the legisla- 
tion. Such enactments show little con- 
ception.of the nature of the national in- 
terest in education, and of the fact that 
this interest may be best served by main- 
taining a proper balance between na- 
tional leadership and state control and 
administration of education. The virtue 
of this type of federal legislation lies in 
the belief that “it can pass Congress,” 
not in its fundamental soundness. 

The best examples of the first type of 
legislation for the promotion and sup- 
port of education in the states were en- 
acted early in our history and in the 
nineteenth century. The Founding Fa- 
thers, with rare prescience, saw the in- 
escapable relationship between universal 
education and the great American Fx- 
periment. They embodied this vision in 
a noble statement of policy in the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. They gave this vision 
reality in a series of federal enactments 
to provide encouragement and financial 
support in establishing the unique Ameri- 
can system of popular education. 

In 1862 President Lincoln signed a bill 
providing for the establishment of a land- 
grant college in every state. This enact- 
ment, followed by measures creating agri- 
culcural experiment stations and extension 
service, is an outstanding example of 
fundamental educational legislation. Thus 
the nation assured itself that agriculture 
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would be carried on by intelligent citi- 


- zens and skilled technicians rather than 


superstitious peasants. This legislation 
largely accounts for the remarkable, even 
embarrassing, productivity of agriculture 
in the United States. 

In more recent times we have had 
much federal educational legislation 
which far from matches, either in con- 
ception of purpose or in wisdom of legis- 
lative provisions, the examples cited 
above. Such legislation was rife during 
the depression of the 1930's. One recent 
federal measure made the schools ad- 
juncts to the consumption of surplus 
agricultural products. A year ago both 
enthusiasm and opposition were gener- 
ated for a pitifully small federal appro- 
priation for school-building construction. 
This would have added 1 cent to each 
4o cents already being spent for public 
education. One of its alleged merits was 
that it could be passed. But it was not. 

Just now floods of educational bills are 
being introduced in Congress. Appar- 
ently the chief motivation behind this 
enthusiasm is the sputniks and the semi- 
hysteria which they have aroused. Sud- 
denly a lot of people have realized that 
education is essential to national sec urity. 
What is the character of the legislation 
which, during the first month of the cur- 
rent 85th Congress, Second Session, has 
been proposed in response to this realiza- 
tion? Let us analyze the more important 
measures. 


THE BILL OF THE PRESENT 
ADMINISTRATION 


The proposal of the Republican Ad- 
ministration in Washington in S, 3163 
and H.R. 10,278 is an emergency four- 
year measure to meet “critical national 
needs.” Title I of this Bill seeks to pre- 
vent the waste of student talent by en- 
couraging the expansion and improve- 
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ment of state programs for: (a) the early 
identification of able students through 
improved counseling and guidance in 
high schools (it would require about $16 
million of federal funds in the first year 
and $25 million in the fourth year); and 
(b) providing scholarships for college to 
able and needy students. This would re- 
quire $7.5 million for 1959, rising to $30 
million in 1962. It would provide 10,000 
new scholarships (averaging $750) each 
year, reaching a total of 40,000 in four 
years. 

Title If would authorize federal grants 
to the states to strengthen science or 
mathematics instruction in public schools. 
About $15 million a year would shore up 
state supervisory and teacher-training 
programs in science or mathematics. 

An annual appropriation of $150 mil- 
lion would seek to strengthen science or 
mathematics instruction in public second- 
ary schools by employing additional qual- 
ified teachers and increasing their com- 


pensation, and by purchasing laboratory 
equipment. 
Title Ill of the Administration Bill 


would authorize: (a) grants to and 
contracts with institutions of higher edu- 
cation to train teachers and supervisors 
of modern foreign languages for public 
and non-profit ‘elementary, secondary, 
and higher educational institutions; (b) 
centers for advanced training in foreign 
languages to meet the needs in this re- 
gard of the Federal Government and of 
business, industry, and education, and 
(c) studies concerning needed training 
and methods of instruction in foreign 
languages. The cost of the foregoing pro- 
gram would be about $1.3 million in 
1959, rising to $3.25 million in 1962. 
Title IV would assist institutions of 
higher education in preparing more col- 
lege teachers by strengthening their 
faculties and by providing fellowships 


for potential college instructors, with no 
restriction as to area of preparation. The 
maximum federal grant to one institution 
would be $125,000 per year. Estimated 
total cost for the first year would be $7.8 
million; $21.6 million in the fourth year. 
Under a policy of “building on strength,” 
all graduate schools would be eligible. 

Title V would provide funds to assist 
the states in improving statistical reports 
on education; involving $1 million in the 
first and $2 million by the fourth year. 

The total authorizations for all pur- 
poses of the Bill of the Republican Ad- 
ministration, including expansion of the 
educational activities of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, would be about $225 
million for 1959 and $1 billion over the 
next four years. 


POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 
OF ADMINISTRATION BILL 


State Plans. The general policy of the 
Bill proposed by the Administration is to 
require each state to submit a detailed 
plan showing how the federal funds will 
be used to achieve the particular purpose 
involved. These plans must be explicit on 
a number of points, ranging from those 
setting forth the state’s program and 
methods for fulfilling the purpose of each 
grant, to the accounting, budgeting, and 
other fiscal procedures to be followed. 

Special Advisory Commissions. In 
several instances the Administration Bill 
would require establishment of national 
advisory commissions or committees; for 
example, those on Federal Scholarships, 
on Foreign Languages, and on Graduate 
Education. The special agencies would 
exercise substantial advisory functions, 
and sometimes semi-administrative pow- 
ers, in the development of state plans and 
in other respects. 

Basis of Allotments. The federal al- 
lotments to the states would be on the 
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flat grant basis; that is, so much per 
pupil, student, or whatever unit of cost 
is involved. The state grants would not 
involve “equalization”; that is, taking 
account of differences in state tax ability. 
In some cases grants or contracts are to 
be determined by the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education “on such conditions as he 
deems appropriate to the purpose of the 
legislation.” 


Basis of Scholarship Awards. Within 
the limits of a state’s allotment, the Com- 
missioner would award scholarships to in- 
dividuals certified to him by the State 
Commission. Applicants whose ability 
qualifies them to receive scholarships, but 
who are denied them “solely because of 
their lack of need for financial assistance 
to continue their education” would be 
awarded “appropriate certificates by the 
Commissioner.” Those receiving scholar- 
ships also would get certificates. 


Matching of Federal Funds. The Ad- 
ministration Bill would require that fed- 
eral grants be matched by equal ex- 
penditures by the state or other educa- 
tional agency receiving the grant. 


Certain Other Provisions. The U.S. 
Commissioner of Education would be 
authorized to withhold funds, after a 
hearing, if he finds that the state or other 
educational agency involved has not com- 
plied with the requirements of the legis- 
lation. Appeal from such decision could 
be carried through the courts up to re- 
view by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The Commissioner would be author- 
ized to make studies and carry on re- 
search bearing on the purposes of the 
legislation. His numerous responsibilities 
and duties, under federal executive or- 
ganization, are to be discharged under 
the direction of the Secretary of Health, 
Fducation, and Welfare. 


THE DEMOCRATS’ BILL 


Senate Bill 3187 and House Bill 10,381, 
which are essentially duplicates, were in- 
troduced respectively by Senator Hill 
and Representative Elliott, both Demo- 
crats. This extensive measure of more 
than 70 pages seeks to strengthen the na- 
tional defense and to achieve other 
worthy purposes through educational 
means. It assumes that its projects will 
continue for six years. 

Title I of the Hill-Elliott Bill contains 
declaration of policy concerning the re- 
lation of education to national security 
and prohibiting federal control of edu- 
cation in the states. 

Title Il would authorize 40,000 four- 
year undergraduate scholarships to be 
awarded each year for six years (making 
a total of 240,000) for the education of 
selected college students. Some 75 per 
cent of these would be for study of the 
sciences, engineering, mathematics, and 
foreign languages. Each scholarship 
would amount to $1,000 a year for no 
more than four academic years. In each 
state a Commission on Scholarships would 
be set up in connection with the planning 
of this program. 

Title HI would authorize $40 million 
annually for six years for loans to col- 
lege students of superior capacity, se- 
lected by State Commissions, with pref- 
erence to those in science, engineering, 
mathematics, or modern foreign lan- 
guages. Loans would not exceed $1,000 a 
year, at a 2 per cent interest rate. Loans 
would be canceled for service as a full-— 
time teacher in an elementary, secondary, 
or higher education institution in a state, 
at the rate of 20 per cent of the amount 
of such loan plus interest for each com- 
plete academic year of service. 

Title IV would authorize $25 mil- 
lion for each of six years to enable the 
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Commissioner to make grants to institu- 
tions of higher education for work- 
study programs for undergraduate stu- 
dents; the employment to be related to 
their fields of study and to the operation 
of the institution. 

Title V is in two parts. It would pro- 
vide funds for specialized equipment, 
textbooks, and other materials for teach- 
ing science, mathematics, engineering, 
and modern foreign languages. 

Part A would authorize $40 million 
annually for six years to state educa- 
tional agencies for this purpose. Part B 
would appropriate $40 million a year for 
six years for similar grants to institutions 
of higher education. 

Title VI would authorize $75 mil- 
lion for each of six years to pay part of 
the cost to teachers for advanced study 
in summer sessions of institutions of 
higher education. This Title also would 
authorize $25 million for each of six 


years for advanced study by teachers in 
extension courses. In both of the fore- 
going, those selected would be full-time 
teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools. Special consideration would be 
given to those studying in science, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign languages. 


Title VII would authorize an un- 
specified amount for National Defense 
Fellowships for the next six years for 
advanced study by selected university- 
level teachers in fields determined by the 
National Advisory Council on Science 
and Fducation. (A later Title deals with 
the creation of this Council.) 

In addition this Council is to assist the 
Commissioner in the preparation of regu- 
lations for this Title and is to establish 
panels of persons, expert in the fields in 
which fellowships are being awarded, to 
advise the Commissioner with respect to 
the selection of persons to receive such 
fellowships. 


Stipends under this Title begin at 
$2,000 for the first year of academic 
study and rise to $2,400 for the third 
year. In addition to the foregoing 
amounts, those awarded fellowships 
would be paid up to $1,000 a year of the 
actual certified cost to such institutions 
of providing the program of studies or 
research for which such fellowships are 
awarded. Under this Title, and also un- 
der Title VI, the stipends are increased 
a specified amount for each dependent of 
those awarded fellowships. 

Title VIII would provide for guidance 
and counseling. Part A would authorize 
$15 million a year for grants to state edu- 
cation agencies to assist them in main- 
taining programs of guidance and coun- 
seling in secondary schools, Part B would 
appropriate $6 million annually for the 
purpose of establishing, in institutions of 
higher education, summer session courses 
in counseling and guidance of high school 
students. These institutions would re- 
ceive payment of cost incurred, Teach- 
ers in public school systems enrolled in 
such courses would receive stipends at 
the rate of $75 per week. Part A operates 
under state plans approved by the Com- 
missioner. Under Part B, the Commis- 
sioner contracts with institutions of 
higher learning. 

Title 1X of the Hill—Flliotr Bill would 
authorize $10 million a year for grants 
to state educational agencies to employ 
consultants who would establish pro- 
grams to improve the qualifications of 
high school teachers in the fields of sci- 
ence, mathematics, and modesn foreign 
languages. 

Title X would establish in the Office 
of Education an Institute for Research 
and Fxperimentation in New Educa- 
tional Media—television, radio, motion 
pictures, and related media. It would set 
up an Advisory Council on New Educa- 
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tional Media to approve grants-in-aid 
and contracts made by the U.S. Com- 
missioner. It would also authorize pur- 
chase of audio-visual materials for use in 
elementary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cational institutions. A beginning annual 
appropriation of $5 million, and $10 mil- 
lion for each of four succeeding years 
would be made for the foregoing pur- 
poses. 

Title XI would award a “Congressional 
citation for outstanding scholastic 
achievement,” with medal and scroll, to 
high school students of each state who 
rank scholastically in the highest 5 per 
cent of their graduating class. 

Title XII would assist the states in 
providing needed vocational education of 
less than college grade in occupations es- 
sential to national defense. This would 
add an appropriation of $20 million to 
the original Vocational Education Act of 
1946. 

Title XIII would provide for a number 
of routine regulations concerned with the 
administration of the Act. It would also 
establish a National Advisory Council on 
Science and Education, consisting of the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education as 
chairman, the Director of the National 
Science Foundation, and twelve mem- 
bers appointed by the President with the 
consent of the Senate. This Council 
would assist and advise the Commissioner 
on matters of basic policy in the adminis- 
tration of this Act. 

The Hill Bill as opposed to the Elliott 
Bill contains a Title dealing with a Sci- 
ence Information Service. This would be 
established by the National Science 
Foundation to provide for indexing, ab- 
stracting, translating, and disseminating 
scientific information, including the de- 
velopment of mechanized methods by 
which such information can be made 
available. 


POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 
OF HILL-ELLIOTT BILL 


The Hill-Elliott Bill is considerably 
broader in scope than the Administration 
measure. It would authorize substantially 
larger appropriations, generally for six 
rather than for four years. It is less pre- 
scriptive at certain points. It is similar at 
a number of points in general policy and 
administrative procedure. 

One notable exception is that the 
Democratic Bill contains a section pro- 
hibiting federal control of education, 
which is omitted in the Republican Bill. 
This section has been included in a num- 
ber of federal educational measures in 
recent years: 


Nothing contained in this Act shall be 
construed to authorize any department, 
agency, officer, or employee of the United 
States to exercise any direction, supervision, 
or control over the curriculum, program of 
instruction, administration, or personnel of 
any educational institution. 


Approval of State Plans. The Hill- 
Flliott Bill contains provisions for state 
plans or similar arrangements to be ap- 
proved by the U.S. Commissioner to 
govern the administration of various 
parts of the Act. 

Establishment of Commissions. The 
Bill would establish several special com- 
missions with varying powers. For ex- 
ample, the National Advisory Council on 
Science and Education would have sub- 
stantial powers. 

Basis of Allotments. Allocations to 
the states are generally on the flat grant 
basis in accordance with the proportion 
of pupils, students, and persons in the 
state to the total in the United States. In 
the case of Title V, Part A, account is 
taken of the relative ability of the states 
to finance education as indicated by per- 
sonal “income per child of school age.’ 
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Matching of Federal Funds. In some 
cases the federal appropriations must be 
matched by the states, and in others this 
requirement is omitted. 

Judicial Review. This Bill contains 
the same provisions for judicial review of 
decisions of the Commissioner of Fduca- 
tion as the Administration Bill. 


BASIC EDUCATIONAL 
POLICY AND PROCEDURE 


The basic weakness of the two bills 
analyzed above is that they are a product 
of events of the moment, rather than the 
reflection of a mature national policy for 
education. 

Who can believe thar either of these 
bills would now be before Congress if 
the sputniks had not been launched into 
outer space? Less than a year ago legisla- 
tive and administrative energy in Wash- 
ington focused on a bill for “federal aid 
for school construction.” 


both political parties come bills which 


bear no remote resemblance to the ones 
fought over in the previous Congress. 
Why the sudden switch? Is it based on 
fundamental considerations, or upon 
passing events which for the moment 
claim public attention? 

The school construction measure of a 
year ago might have done some good. 
Fiscally, however, it was a penurious, 
little proposal. To every $40 the hard- 
pressed boards of education of the United 
States already had to spend, there would 
have been added a dollar. 

The two bills analyzed above, to be 
sure, include a number of items which 
are essential parts of a break-through 
educational program. More scholarships 
are indispensable if the tens of thousands 
of able youths who tetminate their 
schooling prematurely, partly or solely 
owing to lack of family resources, are to 
obtain the advanced education which na- 


Now from 


tional security demands, Something radi- 
cal must be done to stop the waste of 
talent which is now primarily responsi- 
ble for shortages in skilled manpower, 
not only in science but also in many 
other fields. 

Certainly we need more and better- 
prepared teachers in science, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign languages. 

The student loan part of the Hill- 
Flliott Bill is a desirable supplement to a 
scholarship program. The work-study 
item in the same measure is both imagina- 
tive and desirable. It would provide edu- 
cational institutions with valuable service, 
students with financial help and worth- 
while experience in their fields of study, 
and would make the cost of their school- 
ing less a gift and more an earned benefit. 

The provision of science teaching 
equipment would help to remove a major 
handicap in this field; namely, lack of 
money for expensive up-to-date, but es- 
sential, laboratory facilities. 

Funds to enable higher educational in- 
stitutions to prepare more teachers of 
science, mathematics, and language are 
badly needed. The cost of advanced 
training cannot be met wholly by teach- 
ers, as the legislation recognizes. This is 
particularly true as long as the Federal 
Government stubbornly refuses to recog- 
nize expenditure for this purpose by the 
teacher as a deductible item on his in- 
come tax form. 

Better guidance and counseling are es- 
sential. Parents and students need more 
valid information and advice than are 
now provided in planning the careers of 
the ten million students enrolled in high 
schools and colle 

Undoubtedly, the legislation in the 
Hill—Flliott Bill of the Democrats and in 
the Smith—Hearns Bill of the Republicans 
contains features which in themselves are 
desirable. Considered as a whole, how- 
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ever, neither bill is at all adequate to 
meet either the immediate or the long- 
term educational needs of our country. 
This applies more to the Republican than 
to the Democratic bill, but it is true of 
both bills. Why is this so? 

The proposed legislation is not the re- 
flection of a national policy for educa- 
tion, based on available research and 
mature deliberation as to its meaning. 
Rather, it is a response to a dramatic 
event which has currently captured the 
attention of the people. The sputniks 
triggered this legislation. 

Why should the big idea in federal 
educational legislation be school con- 
struction in one year while in the next 
it is cast on the legislative scrap heap, 
and an entirely different measure claims 
the attention of Congress and the Ad- 
ministration? It is because opportunism, 
not mature policy, dictates federal rela- 
tions to education. 

The proposed legislation fails to face 
the inescapable fact that the so-called 
“failure of education,” so much heard 
of today, is primarily a result of financial 
starvation of our schools and higher edu- 
cational institutions for more than a 
generation, and especially during the 
past decade. The factors responsible for 
this malnutrition are clear. They are the 
rapidly mounting student enrollments, 
particularly in the upper and more ex- 
pensive years; the decline of property, 
the principal source of educational sup- 
port, as an adequate tax base; the fabu- 
lously costly advertising campaigns 
which have cajoled the public into pay- 
ing for longer, wider, over-garnished and 
over-powered automobiles and many 
other expensive luxuries which are much 
less essential than the schooling of chil- 
dren and youth, the incessant propaganda 
to slash taxes, often regardless of the ef- 
fects on indispensable public services 


such as education; and the pre-empting 
of 75 per cent of all public revenue to 
meet the fabulously expensive federal bill 
for past wars, military preparedness, and 
other national services. 

Congress has recognized the impact of 
federal fiscal action in some communi- 
ties. It has provided substantial support 
for education in several hundred “fed- 
erally affected” communities—those with 
swollen school enrollments and lessened 
taxable resources resulting from federal 
establishments and war preparedness in- 
dustries. The impact of federal budgets of 
$72 billion, however, is even more severe 
on thousands of local communities less 
able to meet the cost of rising school 
enrollments than on the comparatively 
well-off federally affected areas. In the 
bills discussed above, Congress has taken 
little account of the fact that all local 
communities are “federally affected” to- 
day. They will continue to be so affected, 
unless there is compensating federal ac- 
tion for support of education. 

There are a number of measures which 
must be taken to provide the quantity 
and quality of education which national 
security and progress require. One indis- 
pensable requirement, however, is 
money. Without money most other steps 
will be futile. The teacher shortage and 
the school-building shortage are a conse- 
quence of insufficient financial support 
for education. 

More school revenue can and should 
be raised by the states and localities. The 
evidence more insistently testifies each 
year, however, that better local and state 
support alone cannot do the job. Such 
support must be encouraged by imagina- 
tive federal leadership, supplemented by 
substantial federal support. 

What would be gained by flooding the 
schools and colleges with more students 
by means of scholarships, loans and 
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work-study help, good as they are in 
themselves, if there are too few qualified 
teachers to teach these students? 

In 1950, 9,096 fully qualified science 
teachers graduated from our colleges; in 
1956 only about 5,000. But this is only 
half the story. Of the college graduates 
who prepared to teach science, for ex- 
ample, only 60 of each too actually ac- 
cepted teaching positions. 

The median salary for beginning sec- 
ondary school teachers in the United 
States is $3600 a year; for beginning engi- 
neers in industry, $5200. 

In these facts is found the real cause of 
the shortage of qualified teachers, not 
only in science, mathematics, and foreign 
languages but in nearly all subjects at all 
school and college levels. 

Industry receives billions of dollars of 
“federal aid” each year in the form of 
government contracts for military pre- 
paredness and other purposes. School dis- 
tricts receive no such contracts. They 
must compete against the Federal Gov- 
ernment in raising money for the schools, 
and against federally financed industry 
for personnel to staff the classrooms. It is 
an uneven struggle. The financial crisis 
of the schools is rooted in the combina- 
tion of circumstances described above. 

Economists testify that the nation has 
fully adequate ability to finance an edu- 
cational program appropriate to our 
times. They say that the real problem is 
one of adopting fiscal methods whereby 
a sufficient portion of this ability may be 
allocated to education. 

The bills discussed above do not face 
these inexorable facts, Their emphasis is 
primarily on keeping more able students 
in school and on training more teachers. 
These aims, good in themselves, will 
worsen rather than improve the situation 
if there is not enough money to employ 
qualified teachers for the increased num- 
ber of students. 


The yearly appropriation proposed by 
the Administration bill has been head- 
lined as a “billion dollar measure.” Actu- 
ally, the first year’s appropriations would 
total $225 million. A part of this, how- 
ever, is for present and increased appro- 
priations for the undertakings of the 
National Science Foundation. The Presi- 
dent’s measure requests only $145.5 mil- 
lion of new money grants to education 
in the states. This is less than half the 
meager $325 million which was proposed 
for school building construction in the 
states by the administration a year ago. 
To each $1.00 being spent for public 
schools, the Administration bill of a year 
ago would have added 2.7 cents; the cur- 
rent bill would add 1.2 cents. The Hill- 
Flliott Bill would add about 3.54. The 
insufficiency of these pittances to make 
any substantial impact on the financing 
of education is evident. 

The proposed bills are questionable in 
other respects also. They generally allo- 
cate federal funds to the states on a flat 
grant basis; that is, a state receives the 
proportion of any appropriation which 
its student enrollment, or other unit of 
need, bears to that of all states. This 
would be all right if the total of the ap- 
propriations was substantial, But it is not. 
Hence, through equalization, the money 
should go where it is most needed. It 
would do the opposite. 

A function which the Federal Govern- 
ment alone can exercise is action to lessen 
the wide differences in ability to finance 
education in the states. It alone can estab- 
lish an acceptable floor of financial sup- 
port under the schools in all states and 
localities. Disparities in ability to finance 
education negate equality of educational 
opportunity. They are primarily respon- 
sible for the slum areas of American edu- 
cation. The critical school problems of 
New York and other great cities have 
their roots in these areas. Penalties of ed- 
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ucational neglect cannot be quarantined. 
They cross state lines to plague rich as 
well as poor states. They cost less in 
money and endanger national well-being 
less seriously if dealt with through pre- 
ventive rather than curative measures. 
These basic considerations find limited 
expression in the proposed bills. 

Again, both bills are unduly restrictive 
and prescriptive. They are restrictive in 
that they wholly or largely limit funds to 
such subjects as science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages. On what evidence 
is this preference based? Are these fields 
more important than those which pro- 
vide the foundation for intelligent citi- 
zenship in this complex, fast-changing 
period? 

Probably most serious, the bills would 


launch the Federal Government into a: 


policy of control of the program of in- 
struction and educational personnel in 
the states. What else could be the effect 
of legislation which selects certain sub- 
jects and teaching personnel for financial 
and other preferment? 

Every basic study of federal educa- 
tional policy in the past generation has 
warned that federal action in the states 
should be confined to fiscal matters and 
avoid control over the curriculum and 
personnel of the schools. Yet the pro- 
posed legislation inherently, even though 
that may not be the intent, would be a 
major move in that direction by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The two bills generally require that 
each state to secure the grants must draft 
a detailed plan, according to federal 
specifications, which must be approved 
by the U. S. Commissioner of Fducation 
or other federal authority. Currently 
there is protection against abuse of this 
power because of the quality of the pres- 
ent Commissioner of Education and Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Fd- 


ucation, and Welfare. But education is 
not always so fortunate in its Washing- 
ton personnel. Furthermore, in several 
instances special federal commissions and 
committees are set up in the Jegislation to 
exercise advisory and semi-administra- 
tive functions. Would this be one more 
step toward scattering educational re- 
sponsibility in Washington as opposed 
to the coordination recommended fre- 
quently in the past? 

It would have been far wiser to recog- 
nize that the citizens of the states and lo- 
calities are keenly aware of the short- 
comings of American education today. 
They have long been shouting them to 
deaf federal ears. Federal funds going to 
the states should establish a financial floor 
of support. The development of curricu- 
lum and personnel should be left to state 
and local boards of education and admin- 
istrative offices. 


PROGRAM OF NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The legislative proposal of the Na- 
tional Education Association was antici- 
pated in a remarkably fine statement 
issued by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the NEA and the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
This statement, entitled The Contem- 
porary Challenge to American Education, 
deals with the role of education in the 
present world scene—as it has seldom 
been appraised in recent years—and 
points the way for federal action along 
lines which are both sound and courage- 
ous. 

The Legislative Commission of the 
National Education Association has 
translated the program of the Association 
into more specific terms. This program 
has three parts: the short range, the in- 
termediate range, and the long range. 

For the short range, the emphasis is on 
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higher education, particularly at the 
graduate level, including opportunities in 
the fields of mathematics, science, and 
technology. The NEA advocates 80,000 
college scholarships for undergraduate 
study, 20,000 each year for a four-year 
period. It also advocates 5,000 fellow- 
ships per year for graduate study, rising 
to 15,000 at the end of a three-year 
period. The scholarship awards would 
average $1,200 a year; and the fellowship 
stipends, $3,000 a year; the cost of these 
two programs would begin at about $40 
million and rise to about $140 million 
annually in four years. 

An intermediate-range program, ac- 
cording to the NEA, is needed at both 
secondary and higher levels to provide 
for recruitment, training, and retraining 
of teachers in most subject-matter fields, 
including mathematics, science, and for- 
eign languages. Such programs would in- 
volve federal assistance both to training 
institutions and to students. The NEA 
warns, however, that federal legislation 
which would shift the salary levels of 
teachers of particular subjects, such as 
science, would have questionable effects 
on teacher morale and might cause other 
difficulties in local school systems. 

The long-range needs of the schools 
are also stressed by the NEA in its 
legislative program, which calls for im- 
provement of the underpinning of the 
entire enterprise of American education, 
beginning at its foundation in the ele- 
mentary schools. It is proposed that fed- 
eral grants be made to the states begin- 
ning at $1.1 billion in 1958 ($25 per 
school-age child) and increasing to $4.5 
billion in 1961 ($100 per child) to be 
used to supplement salaries of public ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers without 
restriction as to subject or for construc- 
tion of school buildings. The states would 
be required to maintain established rates 


of financial support. Control of the school 
curriculum and school personnel would 
remain in the hands of local and state 
authorities. Federal control is specifically 
prohibited. 

In support of this long-term program, 
the Educational Policies Commission 
states: “It is futile to expect that a multi- 
tude of small, limited projects can do 
much lasting good for American schools 
and colleges. The real need is for an in- 
fusion of public (at all levels of govern- 
ment) and private support on a massive 
scale... . The challenge before American 
education ought not, therefore, to be re- 
garded as a matter of competition with 
Soviet science, technology, or education. 
The real challenge to America is to fulfill 
the great potential of her own ideals.” 

The proposals of the National Fduca- 
tion Association are sound in a number 
of fundamental respects. They are based 
on a national policy for education which 
takes account of the educational needs of 
our society and the conditions which 
stand in the way of their fulfillment. It 
proposes a sufficient amount of federal 
support, on a minimum basis to begin 
with, but stepped up to a level which 
would have substantial financial effect. It 
is also enough to be a first step toward 
somewhat ameliorating the shocking dis- 
parities in school support among the 
states which now deny equality of edu- 
cational opportunity. It would limit fed- 
eral prescription to a minimum, and to 
the area of fiscal support as opposed to 
curriculum and personnel. 


THE NEA BILL 


As this article goes to press the NEA 
bill (H.R. 10,736) has been introduced 
in the House by Representative Metcalfe. 
An. identical bill is being introduced in 
the Senate (S. 3311). 

It should be noted that this legislation 
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differs in scope from the proposed NEA 
program described above. It is limited 
to the elementary and secondary school 
levels. It would authorize federal funds 
to assist the “States and local communi- 
ties in remedying the inadequacies in the 
number of their teachers and teachers’ 
salaries and the shortage in classrooms.” 
The amounts authorized and methods of 


allocation to the States are essentially 
those described in the paragraph above 
dealing with the long-range needs of the 
schools as seen by the NEA. It is to be 
hoped that the other parts of the NEA 
program are to be incorporated in addi- 
tional proposed NEA legislation or in 
bills which are introduced from other 
quarters. 


Sputnik and American Education’ 
EARL J. MCGRATH 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER, INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
PROFESSOR OF HIGHER EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


E™ thoughtful American is prop- 
erly concerned about the meaning 
of the Russians’ dramatic success in put- 
ting a satellite in orbit 560 miles from the 
surface of the earth. Many are worried 
about the military significance of this 
epoch-making feat. They foresee hydro- 
gen bombs being dropped from a similar 
instrument into the midst of our cities 
and the devastation and death of Hiro- 
shima multiplied a thousand times. They 
share a common humiliation in the real- 
ization that our nation, which has boasted 
the greatest wealth, the most education, 
and the largest force of skilled workmen, 
has been forced into second place in at 
least one very important area of science 
and technology. 

There is no question that being out- 
stripped by the Russians in these scien- 
tific developments has placed us in a 
weakened military position. The Gaither 
Committee says that the nation is in the 
“gravest danger in its history,” exposed 
as it is “to an almost immediate threat 
from the missile-bristling Soviet Union.” 

An equally serious loss is the damage 
to our prestige in the family of nations. 
In terms of status and the ability to gain 


*Dr. McGrath was U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, Office of Education (now the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare), 
from March 1949 to April 1953. He was Presi- 
dent and Chancellor te University of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, September 1953-1956. 


the support of other nations through ad- 
miration or intimidation, the Russians 
have made a grand slam. 

Yet Russia’s launching of Sputnik may 
be a real boon to the United States. It 
should make us realize that in one realm 
of creative intellectual endeavor at least 
one nation has surpassed us. It should 
warn us that the present dramatic success 
of the Russians in the science of space is 
probably only the forerunner of many 
others equally impressive. The Russian 
intention to surpass us in other scientific 
fields is made abundantly clear in the re- 
cent statement of Alexander N. Nesmey- 
anov, chairman of the Soviet Academy 
of Science, who said that “great efforts 
are still needed to beat the United States 
on all scientific fronts.” It should make 
us realize, therefore, that no emergency 
program in one intellectual sphere will 
quickly re-establish our scientific suprem- 
acy, for the Russians are doubrless al- 
ready husbanding a large stock pile of 
new ideas and plans to accelerate their 
scientific advance. 

As is our custom as a people, we think 
immediately of a crash program, an in- 
tensive and arresting effort to deal 
swiftly with a serious problem. Our gov- 
ernment must, of course, give prompt 
attention to plans for re-establishing our 
competitive advantage in the military 
arena. We must exploit quickly all the 
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scientific knowledge and skills available 
in the production of weapons of offense 
and defense. 

Fortunately, however, our people are 
exhibiting an immense amount of good 
sense in recognizing that the solution of 
our present difficulties related to Sputnik 
calls for something more than larger 
funds to build bigger and better satellites. 
Even though not in possession of all the 
facts, our citizens intuitively realize that 
the causes of our inadequacy must be 
fathomed in more complex social forces. 
While making every effort to defend 
ourselves militarily, it is with matters of 
social values, political institutions, and 
educational practices that we must be 
primarily concerned if the gap between 
our own scientific developments and 
those of Russia is to be closed. Only thus 
can we be certain that the next genera- 
tion, now in our schools and colleges, 
will not find itself more embarrassed on 
the international scene and more insecure 
at home than our own. 


We cannot use Russian methods 
to overtake them. 


In ‘dealing with the present situation 
the first major fact to be recognized is 
that we cannot match the Russians in 
science and technology, or in any other 
endeavor, by adopting their own prac- 
tices. To the extent that we ape them 


we will be losing the cold war by turn- 


ing our own democratic state into a 
totalitarian society, as we began to do 
under McCarthyism. The spectacular 
speed with which the Russians have been 
able to outstrip us in some areas of sci- 
ence can be explained in large part by 
the power Soviet leaders have over the 
private lives of the Russian people. Un- 
limited money can be poured into sala- 
ries, buildings, libraries, and equipment. 
Individuals can be tested, classified, and 


ordered into any program of studies 
deemed by the leaders to be of use to the 
state. 

We can do none of these things. To 
the extent that we adopt such measures 
we become a totalitarian society. In the 
present situation, therefore, we cannot 
through the powers of the state dragoon 
scientists into government research and 
the production of satellites. We cannot 
arbitrarily restrict the production of con- 
sumer goods in the interest of a military 
build-up. We cannot commandeer stu- 
dents into classes in science or engineer- 
ing, without regard to their personal oc- 
cupational choice. To do these things 
even in the emergency we now face 
would be to abandon our most cherished 
personal freedoms while embracing the 
most repugnant controls of totalitarian- 
ism. Reason and persuasion, not coercion 
and control, must be our methods. Hence 
the success of our efforts will depend 
upon the promptness and effectiveness 
with which our officers of government 
make known to the public generally the 
exact situation in which we now find 
ourselves and the sacrifice of luxuries, 
comforts, and treasure required to meet 
this emergency. To this kind of candid 
appeal our people will, as they have in 
the past, respond with unselfish dedica- 
tion to the task at hand. 

Within the context of our pattern of 
living what can be done to meet the 
present challenge? More importantly, 
what can we do in education to guaran- 
tee an adequate future supply of an intel- 
lectual elite in all phases of our national 
life? 

In all the efforts to strengthen our 
position in science vis- -a-vis the Russians, 
one concept should dominate our plan- 
ning. There is great danger that in our 
eagerness to move forward rapidly in 
science and technology we will neglect 
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other branches of learning that are no 
less important in a democratic society. 
There is reason to believe that the Rus- 
sians are using a disproportionate share 
of their national resources for education 
in science, with a consequent impoverish- 
ment of the humane disciplines which 
constitute the enduring basis of our cul- 
ture. Such policies involve less danger in 
a totalitarian society in which large so- 
cial policies are laid down by a small 
directive class. In a nation like our own, 
however, which from the beginning has 
depended upon the general enlighten- 
ment of the people for wise decisions on 
social and political matters, a broad edu- 
cation in all the major branches of know]- 
edge is indispensable to the health of the 
nation. Moreover, the enrichment of life 
for the individual depends no less upon 
his acquaintance with the literary, artis- 
tic, and philosophic heritage of western 
and other civilizations. Though it may 
be necessary in the present emergency to 
attract more students into scientific fields 
and to spend an excessive proportion of 
our resources for scholarships, teachers, 
buildings, and equipment related to sci- 
ence, the ongoing educational program 
must maintain a proper balance of learn- 
ing for all enlightened citizens. 


There can be no crash program 
in education. 


In considering the steps to be taken 
in the academic world in the immediate 
future, it must be recognized at the out- 
set that there can be no such thing as a 
crash program in education. Education 
is a slow process at best and, regrettably, 
we have not been operating our educa- 
tional system at its potential best. Within 
limits, learning can be speeded up by ex- 
ceptional teaching, increased motivation, 
and wise guidance, and students can be 
saturated with facts in a relatively brief 


time. But these processes do not cultivate 
the powers of reflection, imagination, and 
reasoning without which one can hardly 
be called educated. Moreover, these at- 
tributes of mind are the very qualities 
needed in the kind of basic scientific re- 
search which has given the Russians their 
present lead. 

The nearest thing to a crash program 
one can hope for, then, is limited to the 
shifting of persons with the necessary 
advanced education and research experi- 
ence from activities of relatively low 
value in the present emergency to those 
of high priority, These efforts can be 
accompanied by acceleration of the edu- 
cation of those who are near the end of 
their advanced formal education, The 
great benefits which would automatically 
flow from an improvement of education 
at the lower levels must be scheduled in 
terms of ten to twenty years. The recent 
drastic proposals for changes in the con- 
tent and methods of education in our 
elementary and secondary schools, even 
if they had merit (and many have none), 
would not help in the near ‘future. Some, 
for example, are proposing more science 
and mathematics from the early grades 
through high school, heavier assignments 
in school and out, more rigorous disci- 
pline throughout the system, required 
instruction for all in science and mathe- 
matics through the college years, elimina- 
tion of vocational studies, and a host of 
other panaceas. Whatever their merits, 
none of these suggestions will help at all 
in the present emergency. 

The men and women who contributed 
most to the recent startling scientific ac- 
complishments in Russia were not school 
boys or even recent graduates of the 
universities. They were scientists ripe in 
learning, mature scholars capable of do- 
ing and understanding the most advanced 
research. Though a few may have been 
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relatively young, the educational pro- 
grams they had completed beyond the 
elementary school would cover not less 
than twelve years and usually much more, 
to which several years of research ex- 
perience were doubtless added. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that proposals, however 
meritorious, relating to the early years of 
schooling can be of little help in off- 
setting the initial advantage which Rus- 
sian scientists now apparently hold. 


We must shift scientists from 
nonessential activities. 


The only way to increase the quantity 
and quality of basic research in the im- 
mediate future is to make better use of 
the scientists already capable of adding 
to the store of theoretical knowledge. 
This plan would involve identifying the 
persons who have already had the essen- 
tial formal education and moving them 
into research work related more closely 
to the national welfare than their present 
activities. 

‘There has been much talk since World 
War II of the shortage of engineers and 
scientists. No doubt there are such short- 
ages in some branches of business, indus- 
try, government, and the universities. Yet 
there is considerable evidence that if 
engineers and scientists were more effec- 
tively used these shortages would mark- 
edly shrink. Even though shortages do 
exist, figures provided by the National 
Research Council for the years 1945 to 
1955 inclusive show that 1,762 persons 
received the Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree in mathematics, 4,175 in physics, 
and 9,027 in chemistry in the universities 
of the United States. In the same period, 
several hundred thousand degrees in en- 
gineering were awarded. There is no 
way to determine the intellectual quality 
of these persons, or to compare it with 
that of Russian scientists. How many of 


our scientists are capable of genuinely 
original research no one can say. It is 
certain, however, that a large percentage 
of very high-grade scientists have been 
trained for research and are now em- 
ployed in some branch of our economy. 

The significant fact is that too few 
qualified scientists have been engaged in 
research even remotely related to the 
chemical, physical, or mathematical prob- 
lems involved in satellite development, 
or in any other efforts to advance theo- 
retical knowledge. Indeed most of them 
are not engaged in any investigations 
which could conceivably result in a ma- 
jor break-through in theory. Many are 
devoting their intellectual energies to 
perfecting new television apparatus, dis- 
covering more effective detergents, or 
developing more resilient automobile 
springs. Russian scientists, on the other 
hand, have been driven into pure re- 
search by the authority of the state or 
lured into it by large ‘financial rewards 
and high social status. In this country the 
salaries paid to scholars and the relatively 
low prestige of the intellectual have 
forced many of our best scientific minds 
into industry. There the financial reward 
is from two to five times that of univer- 
sity teachers and research workers, and 
there they can avoid the opprobrious 
terms “intellectual” or “egghead.” The 
first critical factor in our present inferior 
position is clearly a matter of values, the 
things we prize enough to pay for and to 
honor. When we consider Sputniks and 
all the other potential products of theo- 
retical science as valuable as new auto- 
mobiles and improved nylon stockings, 
when we respect intellectual accomplish- 
ment, then we will be able, with our 
enormous wealth and educated man- 
power, to resume the lead in the world 
of science and in other cultural enter- 
prises. 
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Until a well-planned, long-range edu- 
cational program has redressed our pres- 
ent weaknesses, drastic decisions will 
have to be made by our government and 
by our people regarding the place and 
the use of scientists in our society. For 
years there has been a roster of scientific 
_ personnel in this country. The amount 

and kind of their education, their pres- 
ent place of employment, the type of 
work they are engaged in, and a host of 
other relevant facts are available. If, as 
Dr. Teller says, we are ten years behind 
the Russians, the government ought at 
once to canvass our needs for scientists 
and establish procedures for shifting them 
from activities with relatively low social 
value to those which could restore our 
scientific supremacy. 

Unlike the Russians, we cannot order 
scientists to leave industrial, teaching, or 
governmental research of certain types 
and to enter upon others closely related 
to the national welfare. We can, how- 
ever, publicize the need, exhort industries 
to release such persons as are qualified 
and required, and provide salaries and 
working conditions which will attract 
the most imaginative minds and the most 
dedicated scholars. A mustering of the 
large corps of talented scientists already 
available will carry us through this try- 
ing period until a larger group of prom- 
ising young scholars can be recruited 
and trained. The strongest argument with 
industries should be that the practical 
problems with which they deal can only 
be solved and new processes and prod- 
ucts developed on the basis of pure re- 
search which at the outset may appear 
to have no immediate value or purpose. 
In a nation as wealthy as the United 
States there is, of course, no reason why 
the supply of scientists and all other 
highly educated personnel cannot be ade- 
quate to all the needs of industry, gov- 
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ernment, and the universities. But even 
with clarity of purpose and energetic 
efforts, this goal cannot be reached for 
ten or fifteen years because of the time’ 
required in the process of education. 


The graduate student must 
be better paid. 


A second effort to produce an early 
increase in scientific personnel relates to 
the salaries of graduate students and pro- 
fessors. Through the National Science 
Foundation and some corporations a 
considerable number of well-paying fel- 
lowships have been provided for gradu- 
ate students of small means. Those 
granted by the many corporations, how- 
ever, are frequently restricted to use in 
research projects connected with the 
production processes in specific indus- 
tries. Hence the type of investigation 
needed for the expansion of theoretical 
knowledge in mathematics and science, 
the new body of knowledge from which 
satellites are born, has not been suffi- 
ciently supported. For the same reason, it 
would be unwise to focus too sharply on 
our scientific needs related to satellites. It 
is important to remember that the Rus- 
sians are, as Dr. Nesmeyanov says, work- 
ing as diligently in other scientific fields, 
such as biology and nuclear physics, as in 
astronautics. Since we do not know the 
areas in which new scientific develop- 
ments may occur in Russia, both industry 
and government must contemplate large- 
scale support of a well-rounded research 
program. 

Fortunately the fellowship program of 
the National Science Foundation and 
some of the military research programs 
have had this broad objective in view. 
The stipends awarded to graduate stu- 
dents, most of whom are married and 
have families, must be the equivalent of 
full-time salaries so that the student will 
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neither be delayed in his education by 
outside work nor harassed by privation 
and insecurity. The salaries of Fellows of 
demonstrated promise should be from 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year for a period of 
three years, or even five if a particular 
research project requires a longer period 
to be brought to completion. 


Professors’ salaries must 
be doubled. 


The low financial reward for those 
who teach and do research is another real 
bottleneck in scientific development in 
the United States. Indeed, this factor is 
the basic cause of the crippled condition 
of our educational system from the first 
grade through the graduate and profes- 
sional schools. But in the fields of mathe- 
matics and science the situation is par- 
ticularly acute because the competition 
for the ablest scholars is intensified by 
opportunities in government, business, 
and industry. Most college and univer- 
sity presidents have had a science teacher 
ask to be released from his position be- 
cause he has had an offer in industry. 
Since the salary would be twice or three 
times as large as his academic compen- 
sation, he feels he cannot turn the oppor- 
tunity down. He generally adds that he 
likes academic life, but that he has to 
consider the welfare of his family. On an 
academic salary he finds it impossible to 
buy a suitable house, carry adequate in- 
surance to protect his loved ones, take a 
vacation, or send his sons and daughters 
to college. 

Seductive financial appeals from in- 
dustry, where the higher salaries can 
merely be added to the cost of produc- 
tion and passed on to the consumer, or 
deducted from taxes, have resulted in the 
educational world’s continuous loss of 
many of the most able, imaginative, and 
dynamic scholars. That so many able 


persons remain in academic work in spite 
of low salaries is testimony to their high- 
mindedness and their dedication to youth 
and to the nation. Until the professors 
who must produce the scientists the 
country so desperately needs receive sal- 
aries of from $25,000 to $30,000, roughly 
comparable to the compensation of their 
peers in the business world, the supply 
of top-flight scientists able to teach their 
successors and able to do research will 
simply not be available. The proposal 
that academic people ought to have 
larger salaries is neither new nor radical. 
Now, however, since the scientific 
achievements of the Russians have 
shocked our people into an awareness of 
the present danger, it may be hoped that 
concern for the national welfare will gal- 
vanize public leaders inside and outside 
the government into action to correct 
the present inequities. 


Federal grants for salaries and 
for physical facilities. 


In this connection it might be instruc- 
tive to study the salaries and the social 
status of scholars in Russia to determine 
the possible influence of these rewards 
on the size and the quality of the aca- 
demic guild. It is reported that Russian 
professors receive from five to ten times 
as much salary as ordinary workmen. In 
our country there is little difference be- 
tween the two groups except in the cases 
of the most accomplished men and 
women in the world of learning. Since 
many universities are incapable of meet- 
ing their current financial obligations 
without large deficit spending, no spec- 
tacular increases in salaries can be ex- 
pected without large additional resources. 
The Federal Government will have to 
provide a large part of these funds if the 
Russian lead in science is to be nullified. 

Other policies of the government can 
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be equally effective in holding fledgling 
or mature scientists in basic research. In 
addition to supplying funds for satisfac- 
tory salaries for research workers, the 
government ought to develop long-range 
programs for the support of higher edu- 
cation involving substantial grants to uni- 
versities for science buildings and equip- 
ment. Universities cannot be expected to 
bring into their faculties highly paid pro- 
fessors and to supply the needed expen- 
sive facilities on the basis of uncertain 
commitments renewable from year to 
year. The Congress has the power and 
the responsibility to make large sums 
available to institutions of higher educa- 
tion over a five- to ten-year period. If 
this were done, the income from govern- 
ment sources could be foreseen with rea- 
sonable accuracy and the financial obli- 
gations of these institutions stabilized. 


Scientists must be free 
to investigate. 


The Federal Government can also in- 
crease scientific production by adopting 
policies consistent with the nature of 
science and congenial to scientists’ meth- 
ods of working. Science flowers under 
conditions of unrestricted investigation 
and freedom of communication. Actions 
of government or of citizens generally 
which restrain the individual scientist's 
freedom of inquiry or the interchange of 
his ideas with other scientists impair the 
total scientific enterprise. In the present 
situation, such practices actually under- 
mine the national welfare. 

Some practices of Congressional com- 
mittees and of the executive branch of 
the government have in recent years vio- 
lated the basic principles of scientific in- 
quiry. The motives and the patriotism of 
scholars have been impugned, their char- 
acters maligned, and their livelihood 


endangered by governmental bodies. 
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Personal injury and the abridgment of 
constitutional freedoms have been ac- 
companied by damage to our scientific 
efforts. These activities have doubtless 
driven out of essential scientific investi- 
gation many capable scholars. Nobody 
can possibly measure the damage to our 
national defense effort and to the well- 
being of our scientific enterprise caused 
by Senator McCarthy and his supporters. 
That it was considerable, however, no 
objective analyst of our present weak- 
ened position can doubt. Scholars must 
be freed from interference in their work 
and we need to reappraise the place of 
the intellectual in our society. The so- 
called egghead ought to be honored 
rather than lampooned. It is now literally 
true that only he can lead us our of our 
present dangerous situation. 


Where have science leaders 
of the 1900's come from? 


These proposals for immediate action 
related to the parts which industry, gov- 
ernment, and citizens generally can play 
in strengthening the scientific enterprise 
should be paralleled by changes within 
the educational system itself. One such 
action is concerned with the graduate 
schools of universities, the institutions 
which produce scholars in all fields of 
learning, including the sciences and 
mathematics. 

Since the beginning of this century 
our universities have produced many 
renowned scientists, among them Michel- 
son, Millikan, Compton, Lawrence, and 
others who amply prove the point. But in 
terms of the percentage of our people 
who have had the advantages of higher 
education, the record compared to that 
of other countries is disappointing. When 
one reviews the major scientific advances 
since 1go1, the achievements of Lorentz, 
Becquerel, Curie, Planck, Einstein, Bohr, 
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Heisenberg, Schrodinger, and Fermi 
make it obvious that until very recently 
the products of foreign education have 
occupied the center of the stage. Some of 
our own most distinguished scientists 
(Millikan for example) received their 
advanced education in foreign universi- 
ties. Our failure to produce enough 
highly imaginative, inventive research 
scholars must in considerable part be the 
result of defects in our educational sys- 
tem. 


American university education 
needs to be overhauled. 


Weaknesses in the lower schools de- 
serve serious attention, But the element 
of time demands that the shortcomings 
of graduate education be given first con- 
sideration, The plain fact is that graduate 
education in the United States has not 
sufficiently encouraged creative intellec- 
tual achievement. A significant percent- 
age of those who obtain the Ph.D. degree 
are neither seriously interested in adding 
to human know ledge nor capable of 
doing so. Many of the practices and poli- 
cies of graduate education encourage 
routine intellectual processes. As they 
enter upon their first test of creative 
intellectual ability, many students are 
given a problem closely related to a pro- 
fessor’s own research. The techniques, 
apparatus, and library resources required 
to explore the problem are suggested by 
a senior research worker. In some cases 
much of the dissertation is written by 
the sponsor. 

A few years ago the long-time head of 
a physics department in a prominent 
state university was asked what percent- 
age of those who had received the Ph.D. 
in his time had had the imagination to 
find a problem worthy of study and 
had then carried their research project 
through to completion with a minimum 


of direction from a senior colleague. His 
estimate was one in ten. That this may 
have been a general situation is suggested 
by studies of the scholarly production 
of mathematicians and historians which 
show that only 15 to 20 per cent of 
those who receive the Ph.D. degree in 
these fields thereafter ever do any signifi- 
cant research. For too many, their pro- 
fessional education as scholars is not an 
exciting intellectual experience. It is not 
one in which the individual loses himself 
in a work of consuming interest. It is not 
viewed as it may well now be, as an 
effort which could determine the destiny 
of the nation and of the world. 

The processes of graduate education 
are burdened with traditional and mean- 
ingless requirements. They include a 
given number of years of study in resi- 
dence, the superficial study of foreign 
languages which almost none can then 
use, and a system of academic bookkeep- 
ing in which the number of hours of 
work completed in the classroom or lab- 
oratory, rather than measures of genuine 
intellectual growth and power, deter- 
mine the outcome. These requirements, 
extraneous to true scholarship, dampen 
intellectual enthusiasm and_ standardize 
scholarly accomplishment. Additional 
handicaps are imposed by the student's 
needs to make a living through outside 
work. 

As Dean Barzun of Columbia Univer- 
sity has pointed out, these encumbrances 
and interruptions often extend the grad- 
uate experience to five, ten or even more 
years. And, more important, the total 
impact of this experience which should 
excite the intellect, quicken perception, 


and embolden the spirit of inquiry, ac- 


tually often leaves the finished product 
weary in mind, body, and spirit. 

The entire program of graduate educa- 
tion needs immediate reappraisal. Those 
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of superior intellectual gifts should be 
admitted earlier, unburdened of mean- 
ingless rules and regulations, freed from 
monetary worries, and charged with a 
passionate devotion to the search for 
truth. Though the immediate purpose in 
these changes may necessarily be the 
preservation of the nation, the long- 
range objective should be to create a 
generally more vital system of higher 
education. To gain this end will require, 
however, an overhauling of the entire 
structure and practice of graduate educa- 
tion in the United States, with the na- 
tional interest taking precedence over 
vested academic interests. Tinkering will 
not do. To change the residence require- 
ments from 60 to 55 credits, to permit 
graduate students to satisfy the language 
requirement by studying Russian instead 
of German, to raise graduate stipends 
from $2,500 to $3,000, and to make other 
trivial alterations will be to proceed in 
the laborious manner customary in aca- 
demic life. The times urgently require a 
more critical assessment of present prac- 
tice and a more dynamic program for its 
improvement. 

The actions thus far proposed can be 
taken immediately to meet the Soviet 
challenge. In a period of from five to ten 
years they could result in a rapid ac- 
celeration of basic scientific discovery. 
Whether these changes can be speeded 
up in time to avoid a devastating attack 
on the United States is a question which 
only history can answer. 

Only a long-range program, however, 
extending over a period of several gen- 
erations, can vouchsafe a world in which 
our children and their children can enjoy 
the freedoms which we have known. 
The crucial element in any such program 
to strengthen the position of the nation 
in science, and in many other aspects of 
our common life, is the quality of our 


entire educational system. The people of 
the United States from the very begin- 
ning have had an abiding faith in the 
value of education. The constant exten- 
sion of the opportunity for education to 
larger and larger numbers of youth is 
tangible evidence of this deep- -seated 
conviction. 

But our present embarrassment stems 
partly from the fact that this idealistic 
conception has not been matched by a 
willingness to pay for its realization. The 
actual amount in dollars spent for educa- 
tion of all kinds has increased from 6 
billion in 1940 to nearly 16 billion in 
1957-58. In the same period, however, 
the number of children to be served and 
the cost of operation have skyrocketed. 
The supply of teachers and buildings has 
not kept pace. A gradual deterioration of 
education for millions of children has 
been the result. In many communities 
half-day sessions, classes of 40 or more 
pupils, unqualified teachers holding only 
emergency certificates, classes in stores, 
factories, and church basements have 
been the scandalous order of the day. 
This educational privation is found pri- 
marily in the poorer states and commu- 
nities. But in the past ten years, the press 
has carried many stories of wealthy com- 
munities in which school taxes and bond 
issues have been voted down, communi- 
ties in which the two-car family, the 
well-filled wine cellar, and the summer 
home at the shore are typical rather than 
exceptional. The financial plight of many 
colleges and universities both public and 
private presents a similarly disheartening 
picture. 

In attempting to place our scientific 
enterprise on a level with that of the 
Russians, to say nothing of improving 
the other essential social services which 
require advanced education, our first 
decision will have to be our willingness 
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to pay the bill. The Russians some years 
ago recognized that world supremacy in 
science could only be achieved by sacri- 
ficing other satisfactions in favor of more 
and better education. Comparable figures 
are not easy to obtain, but informed per- 
sons believe that the Russians are putting 
a much larger percentage of their avail- 
able national resources into education 
than we are. In any event, our unwilling- 
ness to spend more than 3 or 4 per cent 
of the Gross National Product of over 
$400 billion for all forms of education is 
the seat of many of our present difficul- 
ties. 

We will not come abreast of the Rus- 
sians—indeed, we will fall further behind 
them—until the educational budget is 
materially raised. When teachers’ salaries 
attract the most capable of our young 
people into the profession, when the 
school plant is modernized and equipped 
with tested teaching materials, when 
American children attend full-day ses- 
sions under skilled teachers, when the 
majority of our colleges and universities 
are no longer limping along on large 
deficits, when all young people of col- 
lege age are able to get a higher educa- 
tion suited to their abilities, then we can 
expect the educational system adequately 
to serve our needs in the domestic and 
international spheres. 

In recent years many voices have been 
raised in criticism of American educa- 
tion, Sputnik has orchestrated these voices 
in a chorus of lamentation. The main 
theme is that, because of modern educa- 
tional theory, pupils in our schools have 
been encouraged not to study such diffi- 
cult subjects as mathematics and the 
sciences. Statistics have been cited to 
show the falling enrollments in these 
subjects in our high schools. The most 
impressive and also the most misleading 
of these presentations. appeared in U. S. 


News and World Report in a report of 
an interview with Professor Arthur F. 
Bestor of the University of Illinois. The 
statistics cited purport to show a shock- 
ing drop since the turn of the century 
in the percentage of high school students 
in the United States studying science 
(from 84 per cent in 1900 to 54 per cent 
in 1950) and mathematics (from 86 per 
cent to 55 per cent). Professor Harold 
C. Hand of the same university has 
shown, however, that the percentage of 
students taking science in high school 
has not dropped. On the contrary, he 
percentages have risen from 84 per cent 
to 98 per cent in science and from 86 
per cent to go per cent in mathematics. 
Moreover, the high school population 
has increased from 519,251 in 1900 to 
5.399.452 in 1950. A percentage of at least 
go in each subject in 1950 means a 
tremendous increase in the number of 
students studying these subjects. Even 
after eliminating those who have no spe- 
cial aptitude for, or interest in, a scien- 
tific career, this is a large reservoir from 
which to draw 10,000 potential Ph.D.’s 
in physics, chemistry, and mathematics, 
more than the total of Ph.D. degrees 
granted in these fields from 1945 to 1955. 

The number should and could be 
larger, but there are several obstacles to 
the attainment of this goal. The first is 
the size of our high schools. In 1952, 824 
high schools had fewer than 25 students. 
Thirty per cent had enrollments under 
100. When these students are distributed 
over a four-year period, and the drop- 
outs from the freshman to the senior 
year are taken into consideration, it is 
apparent that a large percentage of 
American high schools simply do not 
have enough students to justify offering 
instruction in the sciences, especially 
those requiring a laboratory. Even in ad- 
vanced mathematics, the demand does 
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not warrant such instruction in many of 
the small school districts. 

Furthermore, in small high schools it 
is not possible to have special teachers in 
chemistry, mathematics, physics, English, 
history, foreign languages, vocational 
courses, and the other subjects usually 
provided in a large comprehensive high 
school in an urban center. Consequently, 
teachers whose main interest and train- 
ing are in literature or social studies may 
be required to teach science, and the in- 
struction they give is sometimes inferior. 
The National Science Foundation has 
launched a number of programs to up- 
grade these teachers, as well as those 
originally qualified in science but whose 
training needs to be brought up to date 
on scientific developments. 

For many years educators have ear- 
nestly urged the establishment of larger 
school units. They have tried to persuade 
school boards to consolidate ineffective 
small school districts to make possible 
larger class groups with special teachers 
in the various high school subjects. Many 
states have offered leadership and finan- 
cial assistance to districts wishing to con- 
solidate. The foregoing figures show that, 
because such consolidations have not been 
effected, many American youth have in- 
ferior or no instruction in some subjects. 
If a full complement of subject matter is 
desired, the establishment of larger high 
school units should be pressed with all 
vigor. 

Fducators have stated that one of the 
major obstacles to effective and interest- 
ing teaching of science in high schools 
and colleges is the lack of suitable tech- 
nical equipment. Many high schools and 
colleges with small enrollments are de- 
prived of such equipment because of its 
high cost. Here the Federal Government 
could do something concrete to help in 
the present emergency. Much teaching 


equipment for the sciences can be pur- 
chased in European countries for a frac- 
tion of its cost in the United States. Be- 
cause of high tariff rates, however, these 
materials cannot be acquired at the lower 
price. Import duties are set as high as so 
per cent. 

Efforts by a committee of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science to get government action to re- 
duce import duties on these articles in- 
dispensable in good teaching have been 
abortive. In spite of the fact that the 
total value of such materials constitutes 
only a negligible percentage of the an- 
nual volume of business of the American 
firms concerned, the latter have vigor- 
ously fought and lobbied against any 
change in the tariff on these articles. 
Here, again, it may be hoped that the 
urgent needs of the nation, dramatized 
by Sputnik, may effect what reason and 
importunity could not. If the United 
States Government is serious about its 
desire to advance the cause of science 
quickly and materially, a reduction in 
the tariff on scientific apparatus is an 
easy and inexpensive way to do so. 

Fven in the high schools where mathe- 
matics and science are now being taught, 
the number of students taking such 
courses can be significantly increased, 
and the quality of learning improved. 
Certain policies and practices have mili- 
tated against a full enlistment of the in- 
terests of students who are capable of 
higher education, especially in the sub- 
jects with which we are now concerned. 
The preparatory basic instruction in 
some elementary schools has not been 
as effective as it could be. Hence some 
students come unprepared for and afraid 
of courses in the sciences and mathe- 
matics. Moreover, the reputation which 
these courses have in some high schools 
and colleges, because of uninspired and 
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uninspiring teaching, causes students to 
avoid them. The guidance programs in 
some schools fail to identify and guide 
promising students into the proper 
courses. The schools can do much to im- 
prove science teaching. 

One of the most significant factors in 
this—the failure of students to elect sci- 
ence courses—is totally beyond the con- 
trol of the schools. That is the attitude 
of parents. The fact is that some stu- 
dents, when possible, avoid subjects 
which require hard work and long hours 
of study. Too many members of the 
teaching profession have been more toler- 
ant of this attitude than is good for the 
student or for the country. Often, how- 
ever, the basic factor in the student’s de- 
sire to take an easy course is the attitude 
of parents who do not want their chil- 
dren to do more than the minimum of 
study to get through. Many seem more 
interested in having their children get a 
diploma or a degree than an education. 
This point of view has been more in- 
fluential in undermining standards of 
accomplishment and discipline in the 
schools than the philosophy of John 
Dewey. Dewey was an ardent advocate 
of self-discipline and the exertion of ef- 
fort toward well-defined goals, as his 
own life so abundantly illustrated. He 
was opposed to dull routine, memoriza- 
tion of facts, and the authoritarian disci- 
pline imposed without reason. He rightly 
believed that learning was most effective 
when self-motivated. 

Parents can inspire an interest in learn- 
ing by valuing it as an indispensable ele- 
ment in a good life and a necessary factor 
in a healthy society, When parents are as 
proud of their son’s grades in academic 
subjects as they are of his throwing the 
pass that won the game on Saturday or 
of his playing the trombone in the high 
school band, more students will study 


science as well as other subjects with 
greater interest and success. With full 
cooperation between teachers and par- 
ents, many additional students of appro- 
priate abilities and interests will find their 
way into courses in science and mathe- 
matics and all the other fields of study 
of equal value in a vital and growing 
democratic society. 

One proposal of increasing popularity 
to meet the shortages in the sciences in- 
volves requirements for all students in 
certain subject-matter fields. In its most 
extreme form, the several states are asked 

pass laws requiring all students to 
study science and mathematics. This sug- 
gestion is ill-advised. In the first place, it 
is a modified form of the Russian system 
of regimentation and coercion, which is 
repugnant to Americans. Second, many 
students, by disposition and vocational 
interest, are unable to profit as much 
from this type of instruction as they 
could from others. Third, there is great 
danger that in the hysteria of the mo- 
ment we will impose policies and prac- 
tices which will make intellectual and 
emotional misfits of a considerable num- 
ber of our people. We can also create a 
lopsided society in which science over- 
balances all the humane and social disci- 
plines of equal if not greater value in the 
resolution of our domestic and interna- 
tional problems. 

The alternative to a universal require- 
ment is a sensitive testing of all pupils 
in the early years of schooling to discover 
their abilities and interests. This program 
needs to be coupled with an efficient 
guidance and counseling service to get 
students into a type of advanced educa- 
tion congenial to their abilities and con- 
ducive to satisfying achievement. Such 
a program will produce more and better 
scientists than compulsory study in fields 
for which the student has little aptitude 
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or interest. It will also produce a bal- 
anced supply of satisfied workers in all 
other fields which are equally essential in 
a dynamic and well-rounded society. 

To provide the maximum number of 
superior high school students for higher 
education in the minimum time consist- 
ent with their abilities and their health, 
these students should be identified earlier 
than is now uniformly the practice. They 
should be guided into the courses needed 
for college admission, and speeded on 
their way to an even tentatively estab- 
lished educational goal. A mistaken no- 
tion concerning the nature of a demo- 
cratic school system has operated to 
prevent the application of these concep- 
tions in the everyday program of the 
schools. 

Whether we like it or not, there are 
wide differences among students in abil- 
ity, interests, and the desire to excel in 
intellectual achievement. No euthenic or 
eugenic program is likely to erase these 
human variations in the visible future. 
Some teachers and school administrators 
have adopted or condoned practices 
which seem to recognize these individual 
differences only at the lower end of the 
ability scale. They favor individual atten- 
tion and special treatment for those of 
below average ability, and many pro- 
grams have been established for this pur- 
pose. They have been less enterprising 
in recognizing students of unusual talents 
and less aggressive in providing special 
treatment for those who have potentially 
the greatest contribution to make to 
American society. Our people are ready 
for such developments. The quicker we 
identify the most capable students in all 
intellectual spheres and provide for 
them an accelerated and enriched pro- 
gram, the sooner the urgent national need 
for talented personnel will be met. Higher 
standards of accomplishment for the most 


capable will change education from a dull 
series of intellectual routines into an ex- 
citing adventure. Many parents will ac- 
cept this type of accelerated educational 
program at this time, if its plan and pur- 
pose are made clear. 

Applied to educational policies, this 
concept of requiring the best efforts of 
students in terms of their capacity means 
that those of ability should be moved 
forward intellectually toward an educa- 
tional goal as rapidly as possible. They 
should be guided into as difficult studies 
as they are capable of mastering, and 
they should avoid subject matter which 
needlessly dissipates their time and en- 
ergy. Specifically in the case of a boy or 
a girl who expects to enter a scientific 
field, the high school program should in- 
clude four years of Fnglish, mathematics 
through trigonometry, three years of 
one foreign language, at least two years 
of science, and two years of social stud- 
ies. This program would still leave two 
or three units for other electives. Most 
youth of college ability can complete 
such a program without harm to mind or 
body. Indeed, many would be better ad- 
justed emotionally if they had a more 
demanding program of studies. A false 
notion has prevailed in the past two dec- 
ades that exacting intellectual work leads 
to social and emotional maladjustment. 
There is no scientific basis for this belief. 
The difficulty of studies must be ad- 
justed to the ability .of students. Too 
easy a program is just as likely to cause 
maladjustment and unhappiness for su- 
perior students as too hard a program 
for those of limited intellectual abilities. 


GENERAL SUPPORT OF 
EDUCATION REQUIRED 


All the foregoing proposals, though 
they would provide a larger pool of 
qualified scientists, really leave the major 
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long-range problem untouched. The cru- 
cial factor in the shortage of trained man- 
power of all types which stems from 
deficiencies in our educational system is 
our failure to support education ade- 
quately. The education of our children, 
considered as a group, has been deterior- 
ating since the beginning of World War 
Il. There are, to be sure, many school 
systems in the United States in which 
fully certified, highly competent, enthu- 
siastic teachers conduct their classes in 
up-to-date, light, fireproof schools with 
the best teaching materials available. As a 
result of the dedicated and patriotic ef- 
forts of Mr. Roy Larsen and his associates 
in the National Citizens’ Commission for 
the Public Schools, many children have 
had better teachers in more modern 
schools than they would otherwise have 
had. 

But in terms of the growing need for 
new classrooms and teachers, the national 
picture of inadequate support remains 
about as depressing as it was ten years 
ago. The story has been told so often in 
the press and on the air that it need not 
be repeated. It is enough to say that in 
September 1957 the United States Com- 
missioner of Education reported the 
shortage of elementary and secondary 
school teachers to be 135,000. According 
to the figures supplied by educational 
authorities in the states, in the fall of 1956 
there was a national shortage of 159,000 
classrooms. If the fact that some class- 
rooms now in use were built before 1g00 
is taken into consideration, this figure 
ought to be raised to 250,000, and the 
process of obsolescence continues apace. 

Since hundreds of school districts have 
reached their legal debt limit, the school 
plant cannot be improved in the visible 
future without outside financial aid. As 
a consequence of these shortages, 800,000 
students attended school only a half of 


each school day and 17.9 per cent of the 
elementary school classes in 1956 (the 
most recent figure available) had more 
than 35 children. In the cities of 500,000, 
over 8 per cent of the classes had go or 
more children. Moreover, thousands of 
teachers were on temporary emergency 
certificates, which means that they were 
unqualified in terms of accepted profes- 
sional standards. 

The consequences of our failure to 
provide the funds needed merely to bring 
the schools of the nation up to normal 
operating efficiency, with every child re- 
ceiving instruction in an acceptably mod- 
ern school plant under a properly certi- 
fied and adequately paid teacher, are now 
becoming tragically apparent. It is in 
these shocking facts and figures that we 
should look for the causes of our weak- 
ening scientific position on the interna- 
tional stage. How can we expect pupils 
to learn as much basic arithmetic and 
science in half-day classes as in a full 
school day? How can high school stu- 
dents learn the fundamentals of science 
when it is taught in classes of 40 or 50 
by teachers whose primary intellectual 
interests are in other fields, in rooms 
not designed as laboratories and not 
equipped with necessary teaching mate- 
rials?’ How can teachers devote their un- 
divided time, energy, and enthusiasm to 
their students when they must bring their 
incomes up to a living wage by driving 
taxicabs, selling insurance, or testing pris- 
oners at odd hours in the local jail? Ir is 
just as foolish to expect children attend- 
ing school half a day in classes of 35 or 
go taught by unqualified teachers to be 
educated for life in today’s world as it 
would be to expect the Ford Company 
to produce the Edsel in the plant of 1920 
with engineers educated in 1g00 with the 
materials of construction used in the 
Model T. Yet this is the miracle some of 
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our citizens expect school officials to 
perform. 

Many informed and patriotic educa- 
tors and laymen have been aware of the 
deterioration in the school enterprise. 
They pointed out a decade ago that a 
child’s education could not be put in a 
deep freeze for a period of years. Their 
exhortations have fallen on too many 
deaf ears among their fellow citizens. 
The saddest aspect of our educational in- 
adequacy is not yet apparent to most 
citizens. The children whose early edu- 
cation was neglected in years past are 
only now beginning to show that they 
do not have the essential basic education 
for their further intellectual develop- 
ment. It is a national tragedy and a na- 
tional scandal that little can now be done 
to repair these deficiencies. A consider- 
able amount of the precious talent we 
need so badly in this hour has been lost 
_ forever by a callous disregard of the 
condition of our educational system. 
This situation is in strange contrast with 
the efforts the Russians have made to 
strengthen education by depriving them- 
selves of many of the comforts, not to 
mention the luxuries, we take for granted. 
The disparity between our own efforts 
to provide basic education for all and the 
Russians’ efforts will doubtless increase 
until a new generation of children passes 
through a strengthened and enriched edu- 
cational program. 

This objective can be reached only 
with the leadership and the resources of 
the Federal Government. Some local 
school districts and some states have ade- 
quate resources to raise teachers’ salaries 
by so per cent and to erect the additional 
classrooms to accommodate the increased 
school population and to replace obsolete 
school plants. It is their patriotic duty to 
do so without delay. Their best efforts, 
however, will leave an enormous gap be- 


tween the national need for improved 
education and our ability to provide it 
on a national scale. There is no neces- 
sity to recapitulate all the irrefutable 
arguments for federal aid for education. 
We have the necessary funds, as an im- 
partial review of the economy conclu- 
sively shows. We lack only the will of 
the people at large to take this step 
through their representatives in Wash- 
ington. Both Democratic and Republican 
administrations have for a number of 
years advocated various forms of federal 
aid. These efforts have been frustrated 
largely by skillful, powerful and high- 
paid lobbyists, and by the dissemination 
of false information among the people. 
As events now prove, these organizations 
and their richly supported lobbyists have 
been toying cavalierly with the welfare 
of the nation. It is to be hoped that if 
they are not shamed by the melancholy 
international events of recent months 
into a withdrawal of their opposition to 
federal aid, the people generally whose 
lives and welfare are in jeopardy will 
voice their views at the polls. 

There is no way to calculate the exact 
amount of federal aid required to bring 
the school system of the nation to a level 
of effective operation. There is likewise 
no way to determine exactly how many 
missiles or other forms of weapons are 
needed to defend the nation against at- 
tack. This does not mean that we will 
delay missile programs until the last facts 
are available, because in a fluid situation 
they will never be available. Likewise, 
the national resources needed to provide 
the necessary highly trained manpower 
can never be precisely determined. A be- 
ginning must nevertheless be made at 
once on the federal level to meet the 
need that exists. 

A modest program in terms of our 
national resources would be a billion dol- 
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lars a year for five years. Testimony 
over the past ten years in committees of 
the Congress shows conclusively that 
$500 million a year of federal subsidy of 
education within the states for current 
operating expenses would go far to bring 
teachers’ salaries up to a level that would 
attract and hold competent and dedicated 
teachers. Testimony before the House 
Subcommittee on Education and Labor 
under Congressman Cleveland Bailey’s 
chairmanship in 1957 revealed that $500 
million a year of federal funds, matched 
by varying contributions of states ac- 
cording to their financial ability would 
in a few years erase a large part of the 
deficit in schoolhouse construction. If 
legislation ‘could be passed in the next 
session of Congress, as it should be, em- 
bodying an aid program of this magni- 
tude, the process of erosion of our edu- 
cational standards would be retarded and 
eventually brought to a stop. With this 
assistance, local schools could restore 
their programs to a level of effectiveness 
consistent with our national status and 
honor, and with our declared purpose of 
providing full educational opportunity 
to all children, regardless of their social 
status or their geographical location. 
Another effort to increase the pool of 
educated manpower can be made by the 
Federal Government through a substan- 
tial program of undergraduate scholar- 
ships. Numerous studies in the various 
states have shown that many of the upper 
25 per cent of high school graduates do 
not continue their formal education. The 
majority discontinue because of lack of 
funds. Colleges and universities in a re- 
cent year used over $50 million of their 
own much-needed resources for scholar- 
ships. Some corporations and private in- 
dividuals also provide large resources to 
assist worthy students, But there are still 
at least 100,000 high school graduates of 


high quality each year who would attend 
an institution of higher education if they 
had the funds. 

In view of the national emergency, the 
Federal Government should establish a 
national scholarship program with 25,000 
grants averaging at least $1,500, the 
amount in each case to be determined by 
the financial ability of the student. These 
funds should be distributed through state 
education authorities on the basis of the 
respective states’ economic condition and 
the number of high school graduates. The 
total number of scholarships involved 
over a four-year period would be 100,000 
with an eventual annual cost of $150 
million, about half the cost of one air- 
craft carrier. These scholarships should 
be awarded to any qualifying student, 
regardless of his intellectual interests. If, 
however, it is necessary to use a large 
proportion of the funds available for 
science education for a period of years, 
a provision could be written into the law 
empowering the President to reserve a 
certain number of scholarships for stu- 
dents in scientific fields, including engi- 
neering. Since student fees do not cover 
the cost of education, and since colleges 
and universities are already in serious 
financial trouble, the institutions accept- 
ing these federal scholarship students 
should receive a substantial grant as well. 
The total funds involved should be about 
50 per cent of the scholarship fund, or 
when it is in full operation, $75 million 
annually. 

These proposals involve the expendi- 
ture of substantial funds by individuals, 
corporations, local school authorities, 
state governments and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The sums involved are, how- 
ever, really very modest in terms of our 
national wealth and our expenditures for 
other forms. of defense. The phrase 
“other forms of defense” is used advis- 
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edly, for the strength of our military 
effort and the economy which supports 
it flow from the education of our people. 

Whether the issues are resolved on the 
battle field or in the council chamber, in 
the present conflict of ideologies and 
their economic and political systems, edu- 
cation will be the deciding factor. As 
never before, the United States needs the 
intellectual abilities, the clearness of vi- 
sion, and the moral strength which only 
the fullest development of all the talents 
of our people can provide. The times de- 
mand a well-considered, long-range pro- 
gram continuously to achieve this goal. 

Policies and actions based on expedi- 


ency will do no more than restore in us 
the false sense of pride and security 
which has already brought us to the 
brink of disaster. The decisions which 
we now make regarding the character 
and quality of American education will 
in large measure determine our individual 
and our national destiny. We have thus 
far avoided the unpleasant responsibility 
of facing up to the decisions which have 
to be made and the price which has to 
be paid to provide an educational pro- 
gram appropriate and essential to the 
needs of a democratic society in an un- 
precedentedly dynamic world. We' post- 
pone the decisions further at our peril. 
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the country, school 
officials wrinkle academic brows in 
contemplation of demanded radical 
changes in educational affairs. Various 
publics insist upon, among other things, 
more science and mathematics, the elimi- 
nation of declared “soft spots” in the 
curriculum that have crept in during re- 
cent years, and stricter discipline. 

The search for persons responsible for 
this alleged sad state continues with more 
emotion than reason. Sometimes the fin- 
ger of suspicion points toward teacher 
education. At other times school admin- 
istrators, curriculum directors, and teach- 
ers find the accusation directed at them. 
In the attempt to fix responsibility, par- 
ents and taxpayers often blame boards of 
education, boards of education blame the 
superintendent, the superintendent blames 
school principals, principals blame teach- 
ers, teachers blame one another, and so 
on to completion of the cycle back to 
parents and taxpayers. 


EDUCATION IN 
BROAD PERSPECTIVE 
Within this climate of accusation and 
counteraccusation, certain truths appear 
self-evident. On the one hand, when the 
chips of critical evaluation are down, a 
* Professor Brownell is Head of the Depart- 
ment of Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation at Teachers College, and a 
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substantial number of prominent educa- 
tors contend that American schools to- 
day are the best in the world. On the 
other hand, many of these educators agree 
that mathematics and science should re- 
ceive increased emphasis in schools and 
colleges, especially for gifted students. 
Furthermore, a majority of informed 
educators accept the premise that stu- 
dents in public schools need broad ex- 
periences that help them live fuller and 
richer lives in homes and communities. 
These experiences include, besides mathe- 
matics and science, the communication 
arts, fine arts, industrial arts, home and 
family living, how to maintain robust 
health and fitness, how to enjoy increas- 
ing hours of priceless leisure, useful citi- 
zenship, the world of music, the true 
significance of work, learning how to 
make a living, and others. 

The obvious essentials of learning ex- 
periences in any area listed above, if 
properly taught, represent neither snap 
courses nor fads when weighed in the 
balance of education that functions in 
the lives of people, Take, for example, 
acquiring the knowledge and skill to 
manage a budget for a family of five on 
a weekly income of $60; or planning a 
suitable recreation program for the home 
community. 

Educators and others regret the lack 
of discipline which, in some congested 
cities, approximates youthful terrorism. 
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One sometimes hears the view expressed 
that athletics constitute the last resort of 
discipline in schools and colleges wherein 
team members must follow training rules, 
maintain a high standard of fitness, abide 
by the rules of the game, and strive for 
best group interests without personal fa- 
vor or privilege. Thus a person often 
learns self-discipline best in connection 
with experiences outside himself that have 
meaning and significance for him, rather 
than in the vacuum of academic+subject 
matter. 

Surely the changing culture places 
complex demands upon education to pro- 
vide broader learning experiences for 
youth, often including activities for 
which the home and other agencies for- 
merly accepted obligation. Many of these 
subjects or programs no longer belong in 
the category of fads or frills or fringe 
areas; they deal with life as youth lives 
it now and as he prepares himself for 
happy and successful adulthood in terms 
of standards approved by the prevailing 
culture. 

Educators believe firmly in the need 
for inspired teachers with improved 
preparation and the ability to kindle the 
interests of youth in a variety of subjects 
or programs accepted by society as in- 
tegral and interrelated parts of sound 
and total education. 

Perhaps the renewed public concern 
about education will produce beneficial 
results in the years ahead. Much depends 
upon leadership and statesmanship which 
will guide public opinion in the right di- 
rection. The American people, by demo- 
cratic process, have shown again and 
again their ability and willingness to 
choose the right course of action when 
given the opportunity to learn the, facts 
and appraise the consequences. This tru- 
ism has led to a widely accepted admin- 
istrative policy that the community can 


have the kind of schools it wants and is 
willing to pay for; and a corollary policy 
that communities usually find a way to 
have the kind of schools they want. 

In reaching these important decisions, 
communities must depend upon the guid- 
ance of competent educators who point 
the way by viewing the child or ado- 
lescent in his entirety as a biological or- 
ganism living in a social world of com- 
plex freedoms and restrictions. And the 
wide variety of basic knowledge, atti- 
tudes, habits, and skills he acquires as a 
child or an adolescent best predicts the 
kind of adule he will become. School 
authorities who recognize the phenomena 
of normal growth and development, and 
who take into account the significance 
of individual and social needs, seldom 
persist in the dichotomy of mind and 
body. Insofar as youth is concerned, 
biological urges usually constitute more 
fundamental drives than adult-imposed 
standards. Education functions best when 
it includes experiences that attempt to 
reconcile nature and nurture. Thus 
schools and colleges face a monumental 
task in striving for that balance of educa- 
tional experiences potentially most valu- 
able for individuals and society as a 
whole. 


FITNESS A NATIONAL ISSUE 


The average educator of today has 


formed rather definite though individual 
opinions about such matters as science 
and mathematics, proposed “soft spots” 
in the curriculum, and school discipline. 
Often he has given limited attention to 
fitness, except when he finds himself sick 
in bed, when worry keeps him awake at 
night, or when his close friends remind 
him that his social slip is showing. At his 
school or college he may assume that the 
physical education department is respon- 
sible for the fitness of students, and he 
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may assume further that physical educa- 
tion means building muscle and stamina 
by engaging in strenuous exercise. 
Present concepts of fitness go beyond 
this narrow view. First of all, they em- 
brace the unity of man as the total or- 
ganism reacts to a given life situation. 
Hence the phrase “total fitness,” for 
reasons of definitive clarity, includes such 
interrelated attributes as: sound organic 
health beyond the level of mere freedom 
from disease or infirmity; physical 
strength, coordination, agility, and en- 
durance to perform duties normally re- 
quired without undue fatigue; emotional 
stability to meet the strains of modern 
living; social adaptability in accord with 
prevailing cultural standards; and spirit- 
ual and moral traits that improve the 
quality of human behavior—all bound 
together into a sort of body, mind, and 
soul composite pattern. Quite obviously 
these concepts of total fitness apply 
equally to individuals and to groups of 
individuals in families, in communities, 
in states, and in the nation as a whole. 
What chain of events led to this re- 
newed interest in fitness? A generation 
ago physical education in schools and 
colleges had for its primary objective the 
development of strength and endurance 
through vigorous exercise. But every 
physical educator knows that muscles 
grow stronger only when the performer 
“gives until it hurts”; and the entire sys- 
tem of education (academic as well as 
physical) gradually made fewer demands 
on the student's optimum level of poten- 
tial achievement. The machine age helped 
to reduce the drudgery connected with 
most occupations, and life became softer 
and easier for the average person. Heavy 
apparatus disappeared from the gymnasia 
of schools, colleges, YMCA’s, and the 
like, being replaced by recreational facil- 
ities that provided greater enjoyment for 


participants and less hard work. Besides, 
informed persons had begun to ask, fit- 
ness for what? Although everyone needs 
a certain common denominator of fitness, 
specialization soon enters the picture. 
The football player needs fitness quite 
different from that necessary for the 
casual fisherman. The sedentary worker’s 
requirements are unlike those of the un- 
skilled laborer. Research has not yet an- 
swered the question of how much fitness 
is basic for all individuals, but medical 
and other authorities agree generally that 
most persons would benefit by increased 
exercise, less worry, and better social 
graces. Perhaps the bare fact that more 
than half the hospital beds of this coun- 
try are occupied by persons with mental 
disorders gives support to the growing 
need for total fitness as proclaimed by 
many leading physicians and educators. 

The above discourse presents but a 
thumbnail sketch of certain events that 
gave rise to current interest in the prob- 
lem. These events serve the purpose of 
example, however, and help to explain 
the admonitions, voiced by some educa- 
tors and others, that the youth of this 
nation is becoming alarmingly soft and 
unfit as disclosed by tests of strength and 
agility, by increasing numbers of young 
people who give evidence of emotional 
strain, and by growing reports of juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Finally, accounts of these disturbing 
conditions reached the White House. 
President Eisenhower called the memora- 
ble President’s Conference on Fitness of 
American Youth, held at the United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Mary- 
land, June 18-19, 1956. Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon was chairman, and 
148 persons attended the conference by 
invitation. The conferees included na- 
tional leaders in government, education, 
medicine, recreation, public health, sports, 
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civic groups, and youth organizations. 
The assembly reached a consensus that 
steps should be taken without delay to 
launch a national program of youth fit- 
ness extending from the top levels of 
government to cities and towns through- 
out the country. The group recom- 
mended that such a movement should 
involve official, voluntary, and private 
agencies; and urged the President to ap- 
point a council of cabinet representatives 
to act as a central clearing house for the 
program. 

President Eisenhower created The 
President's Council on Youth Fitness by 
Executive Order on July 16, 1956, and 
included in its membership: Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon (chairman); The 
Secretary of Defense; The Secretary of 
the Interior; The Secretary of Agricul- 

ture; The Secretary of Labor; and The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 


Welfare, with Dr. Shane MacCarthy as 
Fxecutive Director.! The council chose 
for its slogan, “Youth Fitness is National 


Fitness.” 

The Council serves as a policy-making 
body and, through its executive director 
and other communications media, has 
carried the message of fitness to profes- 
sional and lay groups in all parts of the 
country. One basic policy deals with en- 
couragement and stimulation for state 
and local organizations to assume the ini- 
tiative in promoting fitness through exist- 
ing agencies. The Federal Government 
exercises no control over these state and 
local programs, and provides no financial 
support for them. The Council acts as 

1In recent weeks Vice President Nixon has 
been replaced as council chairman by The 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Fred Seaton, 
owing to increasing duties assigned the Vice 
President. Mr. Seaton was selected because he 
represents the executive head of the Depart- 
ment of Government which administers the 


vast resources of National Parks and other 
facilities so essential to youth fitness. 


the President's official link with The 
President's Citizens Advisory Committee 
on Fitness of American Youth, which 
will be described later. 

Within the past eighteen months sev- 
eral professional associations, together 
with state and community groups, have 
held fitness conferences attended by hun- 
dreds of people. Perhaps a brief report 
of one conference may help to explain 
the general scope and significance of all. 

From September 12 to 15, 1956, The 

American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Fducation, and Recreation (a De- 
partment of the National Education As- 
sociation) held such a conference in 
Washington, D. C. One hundred invited 
delegates chose for their theme, “Fitness 
for Youth.” This group spelled out the 
meaning of fitness in broad terms. They 
said: 
Fitness is that state which characterizes the 
degree to which the person is able to func- 
tion. Fitness is an individual matter. It im- 
plies the ability of each person to live most 
effectively within his potentialities. Ability 
to function depends upon the physical, men- 
tal, social, “ee iritual components of fit- 
ness, all of which are related to each other 
and are mutually interdependent.’ 

The delegates went further in describ- 
ing the debt owed by each person to 
himself and to the welfare of society by 
explaining that he should possess: 

1. Optimum organic health consistent 
with heredity and the application of pres- 
ent health knowledge; 

2. Sufficient coordination, strength, and 
vitality to meet emergencies as well as the 
requirements of daily living; 

3. Emotional stability to meet the stresses 
and strains of modern life; 

4. Social consciousness and adaprabiliry 
with respect to the requirements of group 
living, 

5. Sufficient knowledge and insight to 


make suitable decisions and arrive at feasible 
solutions to problems; 


2 Quoted from the conference report. 
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6. Attitudes, values, and skills which stim- 
ulate satisfactory participation in a free 
range of daily activities, 

7: ecg and moral qualities which 
contribute the fullest measure of living in 
a democratic society.* 


The above seven items and the implica- 
tions thereof suggest an excellent foun- 
dation for use by individual schools, 
school systems, state education depart- 
ments, and colleges in preparing curric- 
ulum guides for the implementation of 
this important program. 

Many states and school districts have 
moved forward in promoting fitness 
through conferences, the issuance of 
guides, the preparation of fitness tests, 
and in other ways. Notable examples of 
states and a city in which work in this 
direction has been done or is in process 
are: California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
New York, and Kansas City (Missouri). 

Additional and noteworthy projects 
include; fitness standards prepared by 
the Boys’ Clubs of America; the bulletin 
on fitness and recreation published by 
The American Recreation Society; and 
an extensive research study on physical 
fitness standards being pursued by the 
American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation. Space 
does not permit elaboration on this sub- 
ject. 

On September g and 10, 1957, The 
President's Citizens Advisory Committee 
on Fitness of American Youth held its 
First Annual Meeting at the United 
States Military Academy, West Point, 
New York. As noted earlier, this com- 
mittee serves as the President's official 
link with The President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness, composed of cabinet 
representatives. Several council members 
- attended the West Point meeting. The 
President's message on this occasion read: 

Ibid. 


The demands of this age put great emphasis 
on the preparation of the youth of America, - 
in body, mind and spirit. I can think of no 
more important subject to merit the atten- 
tion of our Government and all citizens of 
the land. 

As this subject is discussed by leaders as- 
sembled at West Point, I am sure that 
effective progress will be advanced for the 
strength of the national community.‘ 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
served as titular head of the conference, 
with Mr. Carter Burgess, President of 
TWA, acting as chairman, The Com- 
mittee consists of 121 members, invited 
by the President, and plans to meet an- 
nually to discuss ways and means of pro- 
moting fitness among all American youth. 
Members of the Committee represent 
many fields: athletic, civic, commerce, 
education, foundations, industry, labor, 
law enforcement, medicine, press, radio, 
television, public health, public relations, 
recreation and parks, religion, veteran, 
and youth. 

Through group discussions and inter- 
change of ideas, the committee directed 
its attention to such subjects as: leader- 
ship for youth fitness; facilities and pro- 
grams; community resources; research; 
and telling the youth fitness story. The 
conference report contains a wealth of 
information and suggestions for use by 
schools and other organizations in the 
initiation or development of youth fit- 
ness programs. 


EDUCATION A VITAL 
FACTOR IN FITNESS 


The role of education in this great 
movement seems eminently clear. No 
other organization has such rich and var- 
ied resources as education. Among its 
more important resources are: expert 


leadership in all aspects of fitness; an 
abundance of facilities and equipment; 


* Quoted from official program. 
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an organized and broad program of ac- 
tivity experiences; demonstrated ability 
to cooperate with out-of-school groups 
such as medical and dental advisers, pub- 
lic health authorities, recreation commis- 
sions, and park departments; experience 
in marshaling community forces to pro- 
mote the general welfare; and most sig- 
nificant of all a “captive audience.” 
One can anticipate all sorts of questions 
being raised and reasons given to justify 
the school’s position in avoiding this im- 
portant issue. Some persons will ask, How 
can we add another program to a cur- 
riculum already bursting at the seams? 
Of course this is not another program, it 
involves primarily, a realignment of em- 
phasis in current programs at points best 
suited to fulfill objectives proposed by 
competent educators for a half-century. 
Others will raise the corollary question, 
How can we find time to include fitness 
in the curriculum? The answer appears 
obvious that the most valuable asset in 
schools concerns the students themselves, 
their present and future health and wel- 
fare, the attitudes and skills they develop 
toward optimum living as adjusted in- 
dividuals and respected citizens. Still 
others will say, Why not leave this task 
to the physical education department, 
which already has fitness as one of its 
goals? To be sure, physical education 
must accept a substantial measure of re- 
sponsibility in developing strength and 
vigor, and in utilizing the medium of 
large-muscle activity to alleviate emo- 
tional strain and to cultivate habits of ap- 
proved social conduct. But physical edu- 
cation cannot do the job alone, total 
fitness in schools is everybody’s business. 
Another group may comment, Since the 
schools often are criticized for usurping 
authority allegedly belonging to the 
home or to another community organiza- 
tion, why not avoid this criticism by 


leaving fitness to these groups? Perhaps 
one answer is that while all sorts of agen- 
cies must cooperate in this worthy ven- 
ture, education represents the best focal 
point from which to guide the program 
and to enlist the help of other organiza- 
tions. 


ORGANIZATION FOR FITNESS 
IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Solution to the problem of fitness in 
schools and colleges rests heavily upon 
persons in charge of curriculum develop- 
ment. The task is neither easy nor par- 
ticularly complicated. Every teacher, 
every guidance counselor, and every ad- 
ministrator has a role to play. Most cur- 
riculum personnel with imagination and 
with the best interests of students in 
mind will reap abundant satisfaction from 
viewing lives enriched by a sound pro- 
gram of total fitness. 

Just how can a school or college pro- 
ceed with the establishment of a fitness 
program? Basically, the plan involves a 
broadly conceived group of planned ac- 
tivities, the cooperative efforts of all 
school personnel, and the effective uti- 
lization of community resources. Thus 
curriculum directors would seem to 
represent the educational hub around 
which the program wheel revolves, with 
active support given by departments or 
teachers, guidance and other services, and 
administration. 

Keeping in mind that the issue deals 
with total fitness, school officials need to 
plan suitable experiences for youth within 
the entire curriculum. Goals must be set, 
activities planned, methodology consid- 
ered, administrative procedures estab- 
lished, and evaluation standards applied 
throughout the entire enterprise. 

Much depends upon the type of school 
or college organization. Elementary 
schools employ a variety of organiza- 
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tional patterns: by subjects, by broad 
fields, by areas-of-living,’ and by the 
emerging curriculum. Most secondary 
schools continue to organize the curric- 
ulum by departments and subjects, al- 
though the core program or broad-areas 
approach gradually gains favor. Colleges 
maintain departments and subjects, with 
an increasing number of these institutions 
offering general education for the whole 
student body as a foundation for special- 
ization. 

Notwithstanding the kind of organiza- 
tion used, total fitness runs the gamut of 
educational experiences and challenges 
the attention of many experts. Perhaps 
a few random examples may help to 
clarify this statement. Most persons would 
agree that physical educators must 
assume a major role in building neuro- 
muscular strength, coordination, agility, 
and endurance. Health educators, science 
teachers, home economists, and others 
have responsibilities for assisting youth 
with matters of healthful living. Guid- 
ance counselors deal with emotional and 
social problems among so-called “normal” 
youth as well as help the disturbed and 
maladjusted. Physics teachers often can 
allay unnecessary emotional fears through 
explanations of phenomena associated 

® Hollis L, Caswell and Arthur W. Foshay, 
Education in the Elementary School, Third 
Edition (American Book Company, New York, 
1957), 262. In discussing areas-of-living 
curriculum these authors write, “Areas fre- 
quently employed are maintaining health, mak- 
ing a home, a civic responsibilities, 
recreation, making a living, and getting an 
education.” 


with guided missiles and satellites. Ad- 
ministrators contribute their share by 
articulating school and community re- 
sources both physical and personal— 
swimming pools, bowling alleys, parks, 
playgrounds, libraries; recreation person- 
nel in commissions and among religious 
groups, policemen and firemen, social 
workers, medical and dental authorities, 
and civil-defense officials. Indeed, few if 
any staff members will find themselves 
without essential duties to perform in a 
program of total fitness that exemplifies 
sound organization and intelligent direc- 
tion. 


In conclusion, and in tying this discus- 
sion together, one might make a few 
safe observations and predictions. Youth 
constitutes the most valuable resource of 
the nation. The central focus of atten- 
tion in education is the individual stu- 
dent, and the opportunity to instill in 
him ideals of and enthusiasm for attain- 
ment judged worthy by society. Educa- 
tion cannot meet a great challenge with 
penurious and haphazard programs. Fit- 
ness may spell the difference between 
success and mediocrity or failure among 
the youth of today and the citizens of 
tomorrow, including the mathematicians 
and scientists. Good fitness programs can 
help to eliminate the alleged “soft spots” 
that have crept into the curriculum, And 
the youth with fitness of body and mind 
seldom winds up in the principal’s or 
dean's office or in juvenile court as a 
case for disciplinary action. 


Education and the Foundations of Liberty’ 


GEORGE S, COUNTS 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


N 1913 James B. Bury published a 

book entitled A History of Freedom 
of Thought. In his last chapter, after 
having told the story of the long struggle 
of Western man for the liberation of the 
human mind, this eminent English his- 
torian and philosopher expressed the 
optimism of the time in the following 
words: “The struggle of reason against 
authority has ended in what appears now 
to be a decisive and permanent victory 
for liberty. In the most civilized and pro- 
gressive countries, freedom of discussion 
is recognized as a fundamental principle.” 
This statement by a wise and learned 
man dramatizes the gulf that separates 
the present generation from the opening 
years of the twentieth century. Who 
today would venture to say that the 
struggle for “freedom of discussion” has 
ended in triumph? Indeed, many voices 
have been heard during the last four 
decades proclaiming the end of the era 
of liberalism and the rise of some form of 
Caesarism. 

Bury, however, after registering the 
optimism of the age, being a good his- 
torian, revealed a remarkable prescience. 
“Yet history may suggest,”, he wrote, 
“that this prospect is not assured.” And 
then he asked, “Can we be certain that 


* This is the third in the series of lectures on 
“Education for a Society of Free Men in the 
Technological Era” delivered by Dr. Counts in 
Brazil in 1957. 


there may not come a great set-back? 
Reviewing the past and recalling the re- 
current ages of darkness, he continued, 
“Is it not conceivable that something of 
the same kind may occur again? That 
some new force, emerging from the un- 
known, may surprise the world and cause 
a similar set-back?” With this he en- 
gaged in the following speculation: “It is 
by no means inconceivable that in lands 
where opinion is now free coercion 
might be introduced. If a revolutionary 
social movement prevailed, led by men 
inspired by faith in formulas (like the 
men of the French Revolution) and re- 
solved to impose their creed, experience 
shows that coercion would almost in- 
evitably be resorted to.” 

The year after the publication of 
Bury’s book the catastrophe of the First 
World War swept over the “most civi- 
lized and progressive countries” of the 
earth and weakened the moral supports 
of liberty. And out of the catastrophe 
emerged the twin despotisms of Bolshe- 
vism and Fascism with their totalitarian 
doctrines and barbarous deeds. It is diffi- 
cult for us to realize that the generation 
attending our colleges in the first decade 
and a half of this century never heard the 
words “Bolshevism” and “Fascism” men- 
tioned in their classes in history and 
social philosophy. In fact the words 
“totalitarian” and “totalitarianism” first 
appeared in Webster's unabridged dic- 
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tionary in 1934. The totalitarian scourge 
brought the Second World War, and to- 
day in its Bolshevik or Communist vari- 
ant it holds in bondage one-third of the 
human race, penetrates every society on 
the planet, and seeks to destroy by any 
and all means the spirit of freedom 
everywhere. And in the United States, 
the “land of the free,” as we are fond of 
calling it, we must be perpetually on the 
alert lest we fall victim to some native 
form of totalitarianism fraudulently car- 
rying the banners of patriotism and pre- 
senting itself as the only loyal defender 
of “the American way of life.” The seeds 
of this bogus brand of love of country 
have already sprouted here and there in 
our soil, as well as in the soil of other free 
lands. The prophetic speculation of Bury 
has been filled to the letter. Men “in- 
spired by faith in formulas” have ap- 
peared on all continents. 

We in America constitute the most 
powerful bastion of freedom in the 
world. If we should falter or grow weary 
in its practice and defense, the cause of 
liberty might well be lost throughout the 
earth—and the earth is getting smaller 
and smaller by the minute, This must be 
a sobering thought to free men every- 
where. But how well are we equipped to 
discharge the awesome responsibilities 
which history has placed firmly on our 
shoulders and from which we simply 
cannot escape by the adoption of the so- 
called “Bricker amendment,” by with- 
drawal from the United Nations, by 
transporting ourselves to another planet, 
or by any other magic formula? We 
must realize clearly that the destinies of 
all free nations are inextricably linked 
together. 

It is in this realm of the fate of human 
freedom that one of the foremost tasks 
of the schools, colleges, universities, and 
all agencies of enlightenment is found. 


As a people we must achieve an under- 
standing of the foundations of liberty 
surpassing in both depth and scope that 
of any earlier generation, not excluding 
the generation of the founding fathers 
of the Republic. The rise of demagog- 
uery in these latter years and the attend- 
ant indifference to the preservation of the 
basic rights of the individual constitute 
a measure of the deficiency of our under- 
standing. Many of us apparently are un- 
able to grasp the dimensions of the 
dilemma confronting us in our search for 
national security in a free society. The 
plain fact is that a large fraction of our 
people either do not understand the na- 
ture of liberty or do not care what hap- 
pens to it. If we fail to see that the 
end desired is really security for liberty 
now and in the future, the thing we 
profess to covet most—our heritage of 
freedom—may itself be lost. We must 
realize that tyranny, like liberty, “broad- 
ens down from precedent to precedent.” 

A recent study of the American public 
mind in the realm of civil liberties by 
trained social scientists reveals the magni- 
tude of the educational task before us. It 
also reveals a widespread condition of ig- 
norance, confusion, and unconcern with 
respect to the very essence of a free so- 
ciety. When asked what they “worry 
about most,” 80 per cent of the men and 
women interviewed answered solely in 
terms of immediate personal and family 
problems. Ten per cent “professed no 
worries about any problems.” And less 
than 1 per cent, “by the most generous 
interpretation,” expressed any concern 
over the threat of Communism or the 
condition of civil liberties. Thirty-one 
per cent thought that a socialist should 
not be allowed to present his ideas in a 
public address, 35 per cent that a book 
written by him on socialism should be 
removed from the public library, and 84 
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per cent that he should not be allowed 
to teach in college or university. Twenty- 
one per cent expressed the opinion that 
“a man whose loyalty has been ques- 
tioned before a Congressional committee, 
but who swears under oath he has never 
been a Communist,” should not be al- 
lowed to speak in the community. 
Twenty-two per cent would “fire” such 
a person from a high school teaching 
post, 18 per cent from work in a defense 
plant, and 11 per cent from clerking in a 
store. Moreover, many of our citizens 
seem unable to distinguish Communism 
from democratic socialism, or even from 
the principles of liberalism and the ethi- 
cal teachings of the Judeo-Christian faith. 
This situation is made to order for the 
demagogue, the internal foe of free so- 
ciety since ancient times. | wonder if the 
situation in Brazil is any different. 

In this “time of troubles” and this 
“time of promise” we should inquire 
deeply into the supports of liberty, Such 
supports are both tangible and intangible, 
the two being closely interwoven. The 
former are well-known and have re- 
ceived much attention in our generation, 
while the latter have been all too much 
neglected. Consequently, I shall give 
most of my attention in this lecture to 
the intangible supports of liberty. Also, it 
is in this realm that education must play 
its major role. And the emphasis will be 
placed on political liberty, for as Malin- 
owsky warns us in his Freedom and Civi- 
lization, “although political freedom is 
not the only type of freedom in culture, 
yet its absence destroys all other liber- 
ties.” 

I! 

Foremost among the tangible supports 

is the factor of power in its several overt 


forms. Since the ancient Greeks, the 
truth has been recognized that freedom is 


safe only where military, economic, and 
political power is widely distributed and 
subject to the discipline of law. Thucyd- 
ides, though speaking of justice rather 
than of liberty, observed, “We both alike 
know that into the discussion of human 
affairs the question of justice only enters 
where the pressure of necessity is equal, 
and that the powerful exact what they 
can and the weak grant what they must.” 
And Aristotle a century later stated as a 
maxim of politics that “when the rich 
grow numerous or properties increase, 
the form of government changes into an 
oligarchy or a government of families.” 
In setting up the system of checks and 
balances the founding fathers of our Re- 
public were keenly aware of the relation 
of power to liberty. And Daniel Webster 
merely gave. expression to the tradition 
of Anglo-Saxon liberalism when he said 
in 1820, “In the absence of military force, 
political power naturally and necessarily 
goes into the hands which hold the prop- 
erty.” 

Perhaps the most widely quoted state- 
ment concerning the role of power in 
human affairs came from the pen of Lord 
Acton, renowned English student of the 
relation between freedom and power. 
Before the rise of the contemporary 
totalitarian state he said simply, “Power 
tends to corrupt and absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely.” Like all sweeping state- 
ments regarding the behavior of men, 
this statement of course requires some 
qualification. The countless ruling classes, 
nations, and races of history have not 
been equally corrupted by the possession 
of vast temporal power. One need only 
mention the contrasting policies and ac- 
tions in our time of British imperialism, 
on the one side, and Nazi or Communist 
imperialism, on the other. Even slavery is 
marked by varying degrees of brutality 
and cruelty in different ages and cultures, 
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And when we turn to the impact of 
power on individuals, we are compelled 
to qualify the maxim still further. As a 
matter of fact, it would not be difficult 
to cite cases in our own American his- 
tory of men who were humbled rather 
than corrupted by the exercise of the 
great power of the Presidency. On the 
other hand, one can easily imagine how 
Hitler or Stalin would have responded to 
the hunger strikes of Mahatma Gandhi. 
The latter’s resort to non-violent oppo- 
sition was successful only because of the 
humane impulses of the British Viceroy. 
Yet the citizens of a free society, if they 
would remain free, must ever keep their 
eyes fixed anxiously on the brute facts of 
power. They must ever be watchful lest 
some class, caste, sect, party or faction 
achieve a monopoly of military, eco- 
nomic, or political power. And at no 
time in the past was there greater need 
for such watchfulness than there is in 
the present age of industrial civilization, 
when the power balances are marked 
by rapid, continuous, and even profound 
change. Particularly fateful for the fu- 
ture of liberty are the new instruments 
of power created by scientific and engi- 
neering genius, notably the new weapons 
of warfare and the new means of com- 
munication by which the bodies of men 
may be destroyed, their minds molded, 
and their spirits coerced. Such employ- 
ment of these fruits of technology dis- 
tinguishes the contemporary totalitarian 
states from the despotisms of the past. 
George Orwell develops this theme to its 
logical conclusion in his Nineteen Eighty- 
Four. 


Another tangible support of liberty 
may be found in the facts of geography. 
For several centuries the great oceans 
east and west served countries of the 


New World as powerful barriers against 
successful aggression from Europe and 
Asia. In a sense George Washington was 
merely recognizing this condition when, 
in his Farewell Address in 1796, he 
warned against forming “permanent al- 
liances with any portion of the foreign 
world” and entangling “our peace and 
prosperity in the toils of European am- 
bition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice.” A little more than a generation 
later Alexis de Tocqueville, early in his 
American visit in 1831, directed his eyes 
toward the geographical factor. Coming 
with a strong aristocratic bias against 
theories of democracy and popular rule, 
he gradually tempered his views in the 
light of his observations. He had been in 
America only a few months when he set 
down in his notes ten “causes” for the 
relative success of our democracy. The 
second of these “causes” was “geograph- 
ical position-—no neighbors.” Today the 
oceans, as Tocqueville saw them, are 
gone. And the security which they pro- 
vided and which is so essential to liberty 
is gone too. Some students of English 
history have likewise traced the develop- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon tradition of 
political freedom to the natural barrier 
of the Channel. 

There are other tangible supports of 
liberty which deserve mention. High 
among them would be economic plenty 
and security, which David Potter, an 
American historian, has analyzed in a 
recent book. Also there is the phenome- 
non of the voluntary association which 
has long been characteristic of American 
life, which so astonished Tocqueville, 
and which insures a wide distribution of 
power under the rule of law. And there 
are others. But the emphasis in the pres- 
ent lecture is placed on the intangible 
supports of liberty—supports which are 
basic to its practice and survival, which 
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at the same time are little understood or 
appreciated, and which confront educa- 
tion with its major problems and tasks in 
this realm. Not a few persons appear to 
believe that freedom can be transported 
from one society to another by the ship- 
ment of its outward forms. 


IV 


The tangible and intangible supports 
of liberty are brought together in the 
rule of law, which, according to Sir 
Ernest Barker, is “the foundation of foun- 
dations” of the Western political tradi- 
tion. Without it the history of Europe 
would have little political significance. 
And this tradition assumes its most fun- 
damental expression in the constitution, 
the “law of laws,” the law under which 
laws are made and judged, the law 


which governs the governors, whether 
peoples, classes, officials, or monarchs. 
The development of constitutionalism 


may be regarded as man’s boldest and 
most imaginative attempt to bring order 
and stability into the conduct and ad- 
ministration of human affairs, and not 
just for a brief season, but for genera- 
tions and centuries. Charles A. Beard, a 
renowned student of our federal consti- 
tution, once expressed the view that 
“constitutionalism represents the highest 
type of government.” 

Statute laws and written constitutions 
may be regarded as tangible supports of 
liberty, but laws and constitutions do not 
enforce themselves. Why do men obey 
the laws, why do powerful economic 
groups submit to the removal of their 
privileges by legal means, why do the 
heads of government accept the verdict 
of the polls, and why do great army 
commanders fresh from victory on the 
battlefield abide by the principle of the 
subordination of the military to the civil 
authority in accordance with the consti- 


tution? It is in this realm that the in- 
tangible supports of liberty play their 
indispensable role. It is in this realm too 
that the economic and military deter- 
minists have made their most grievous 
errors. The more fanatical followers of 
Karl Marx, for example, have assumed 
that all so-called “capitalist” societies are 
precisely alike in their fundamentals and 
are destined to follow the same course 
into the future. They forget that Marx 
himself repudiated this doctrine in 1872. 
The issue may be sharpened by a ref- 
erence to the history of constitutionalism 
which dates from the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. During the century 
and a half following 1776 and 1789, says 
Walton H. Hamilton, professor of law 
at Yale University, “a count of instru- 
ments in which peoples have embodied 
their faith runs into the hundreds.” 
Among these “instruments” was the fa- 
mous Weimar Constitution of the Ger- 
man Second Reich, regarded by many 
students as one of the best constitutions 
ever written. Yet it endured but four- 
teen years. And of the hundreds to 
which Hamilton refers only a handful 
have actually survived the test of time 
and circumstance. Many lasted only a 
few years or decades, It is the unwritten 
codes of responsibility, loyalty, self-re- 
liance, and moral courage living in the 
hearts of individual men and women 
which seem to make the difference. 


V 


The subject therefore takes us behind 
and beneath the laws, to the very char- 
acter and genius of a people, to traditions, 
habits, loyalties, ideals, and values—all in- 
tangibles which are as real as guns, lands, 
factories, and parliaments. A generation 
ago Lord Balfour, English statesman and 
philosopher, summarized most succinctly 
these intangible supports of the British 
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Constitution, a constitution that was 
never written or adopted at any particu- 
lar time. “Could it long survive the 
shocks of revolutionary and counter- 
revolutionary violence?” he asked him- 
self, and then proceeded to answer, “I 
know not. The experiment has never 
been tried.” But in the following words 
he prescribed the conditions of survival: 


It matters little what other gifts a people 
may possess if they are wanting in those 
which, from this point of view, are of most 
importance, If, for example, they have no 
capacity for grading their loyalties as well 
as for being moved by them, if they have 
no natural inclination to liberty and no 
natural respect for law, if they lack good 
humour and tolerate foul play, if they know 
not how to compromise or when, if they 
have not that distrust of extreme conclu- 
sions which is sometimes mis-described as 
want of logic, if corruption does not repel 
them; and if their divisions tend to be 
either too numerous or too profound, the 
successful working of British institutions 
may be difficult or impossible. 


This remarkable statement deserves far 
more elaboration than is possible here, 
particularly since the British people an- 
swered Balfour's query in the affirmative 
when they accepted the victory of the 
Labor Party in August, 1945. But high 
among the priorities is a body of com- 
mon loyalties and conceptions of the 

neral welfare which may be capable 
of holding the “divisions” in peaceful 
and orderly bounds. This note was 
stressed more than two centuries ago by 
Montesquieu. Recognizing three forms 
of government among men-—despotic, 
aristocratic, and republican—he argued 
that the distinguishing mark of the first 
is fear, of the second, honor, and of the 
third, virtue. By “virtue” he meant “love 
of the laws of our country,” a love which 
“requires a constant preference of public 
to private interest.” And since virtue in- 


volves “self-renunciation,” which is “ever 
arduous and painful,” it “is in a republi- 
can government that the whole power 
of education is required.” Political liberty 
therefore, if it is to endure through the 
generations, cannot mean every man for 
himself and for the advancement of his 
narrow personal interests. Nor can it 
mean every class, group, association, or 
party for itself. The maintenance of 
a regime of individual liberty is thus a 

wide social undertaking. It cannot be a 
regime under which the citizen is re- 
lieved of responsibility and freed from 
all restraints not imposed by law or 
necessity. And “preference of public to 
private welfare” requires, not the main- 
tenance of things as they are, but a deep 
concern for the eradication of injustice, 
the achievement of equal opportunity 
for all, and the removal of everything 
that is mean and ugly in the common 
life. As Carl Becker, an American stu- 
dent of the founding of the Republic, has 


eloquently said, every right or freedom 
carries with itself a corresponding re- 
sponsibility. 

It is well to recall the wise words of 
Lord Moulton, an English student of 


jurisprudence, about “obedience to the 
unenforceable” uttered more than a gen- 
eration ago. Between “the domain of 
Positive Law” and “the domain of Free 
Choice,” he said, there lies “the domain 
of Obedience to the Unenforceable” in 
which conscience rules. In his view “obe- 
dience to the unenforceable” constitutes 
the moral foundation of a good society. 
And this applies not only in the field of 
politics and citizenship, but also in every 
sphere of life—in the family, in the 
church, in industry, in the voluntary as- 
sociation, and in all human and social re- 
lationships. The power of law is clearly 
limited. It can scarcely be expected to 
make good citizens in a free society or 
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enforce itself, but good citizens are ab- 
solutely essential to both the making and 
the administration of good laws. Love of 
political liberty, and even love of coun- 
try, cannot be compelled by legislation. 
And the same may be said of a sense of 
fairness, a spirit of tolerance of differ- 
ences, an abhorrence of injustice, an ac- 
ceptance of majority rule, a devotion to 
the Bill of Rights, an experimental and 
inquiring mind, and a love of one’s neigh- 
bor. These great values of a free society 
can only be incorporated into the char- 
acter of the individual through the proc- 
esses of nurture and education. And this 
end can be achieved, not by encouraging 
children to pursue their own immediate 
interests, but by organizing an educa- 
tional program deliberately and carefully 
designed for the purpose. 
Vi 

Yet another intangible support of lib- 
erty is knowledge and understanding on 
the part of the citizen of the nature of 
man and of the world and age in which 
he lives. The dependence of free institu- 
tions on popular enlightenment has been 
recognized by all the great leaders and 
spokesmen of democracy since ancient 
times. But few have seen this relationship 
more clearly than a humble and untu- 
tored New England farmer at the close 
of the eighteenth century. This man, 
William Manning by name, completed a 
manuscript in 1798 entitled The Key of 
Liberty in which he endeavored to show 
“the Causes why a free government has 
Always Failed, and a Remidy against it.” 
In his opening paragraph the author con- 
fesses candidly his limitations for under- 
taking such a formidable task: “I am not 
a Man of Larning my selfe for I neaver 
had the advantage of six months school- 
ing in my life. I am no travelor for | 
neaver was 50 Miles from whare I was 
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born in no direction, & | am no grate 
reader of antiant history for I always 
followed hard labor for a living.” Al- 
though his grammar was bad and his 
spelling worse, William Manning knew 
his way about in the complex field of 
social forces. After giving “A General 
Description of the Causes that Ruen Re- 
publiks,” he concludes that “Learning & 
Knowledg is essential to the preservation 
of Libberty and unless we have more of 
it amongue us we Cannot Seporte our 
Libbertyes Long.” He then proceeds to 
outline the elements of “Knowledge 
nesecary for a freeman.” 

Although knowledge and understand- 
ing are not the only intangible supports 
of liberty, they are crucial. It seems quite 
likely today that those citizens of coun- 
tries that had enjoyed a measure of free- 
dom and then passed under the yoke of 
dictatorship did not know what they 
were doing. Moreover, if knowledge and 
understanding were necessary in Man- 
ning’s time, how much more necessary 
they are today! Here without doubt may 
be found one of the most fundamental 
threats to the survival of liberty today 
and tomorrow. Science and technology, 
as I have said before, have created a 
society so dynamic in its movements, so 
mighty in its energies, so wide in its 
sweep, and so complex in its operations 
that one is entitled to wonder whether 
its control may not be beyond the capac- 
ity of the ordinary citizen, It is just pos- 
sible that here is the “Achilles’ heel” of 
free society in the present age and in the 
fabulous age which lies ahead. Let us re- 
call in this connection the striking con- 
clusion of R. J. Forbes that, even after 
the opening of the age of electronics and 
atomic energy, “we have picked up but 
a few pebbles on the shores of a great 
ocean that still remains to be explored.” 
Clearly, if the individual is to acquire the 
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“knowledge necessary for a freeman” in 
the coming epoch, he rust acquire a 
thirst for such knowledge. This thirst is 
another of the intangible supports of lib- 
erty. Unfortunately it is not a natural 
and universal possession of man. On the 
contrary it must be acquired through the 
twin processes of tuition and learning. 
As liberty has its intangible supports, 
so it has its ‘intangible destroyers. And an 
awareness of these intangible destroyers 
constitutes in itself one of the essential 
intangible supports of human freedom. 
This leads to an examination of the 
“roralitarian mind,” whose elements are 
always present in some measure in the 
citizens of a free society. The true totali- 
tarian regards as right whatever advances, 
or whatever he thinks advances, his 
cause. He thus subordinates means to 
ends, repudiates the idea of objective 
truth, and is prepared to falsify history 
and events in the interest of victory. He 
scorns the idea of human dignity and 
treats without mercy all who oppose 
him, whether individuals, classes, or races. 
He refuses to tolerate differences, and 


regards those who are not with him as 
enemies to be destroyed. He glorifies the 
role of violence in history, employs the 
language of violence and hatred, and 
obeys the law only when he is weak. He 
is certain of the rightness of his acts and 
the grandeur of his mission. He subordi- 
nates everything to the capture of power. 
And on capturing power he outlaws all 
the freedoms of a democratic society, 
even outlawing the freedom of silence. 
He seeks to control all agencies and proc- 
esses for the molding of the mind and 
rejects completely the conception of the 
higher law, the law above the state, the 
right of conscience. He is God. But he 
performs all of his acts in the name of 
the welfare of some class, race, or people 
whom he never consults. The follower 
surrenders his individual liberties and 
gives himself completely to the will of 
the leader. And all the while he believes 

himself to be engaged in a great crusade 
for some great good. A free society must 
be on guard against the spread of this 
mentality, an understanding of which 
should be a major object of education. 


The Idea and Practice of Teacher 
Certification in the United States 


ERWIN W. VON SCHLICHTEN 


LATE ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, UNION COLLEGE 


PREFATORY NOTE 


Curr ENT interest in teacher certification is 
high. Critics of the public schools and of 
teacher education tend to attack existing 
certification arrangements on suspicion that 
they have been cooked up by professional 
educators in a self-serving spirit. Educators 
are also dissatisfied, yn naturally on 
different grounds. The arguments that take 
place are not always based on sound in- 
formation and thorough analysis. 

Dr. von Schlichten’s two articles—of 
which this is the first—should, therefore, 
prove useful. His account of how existing 
certification practices have evolved pro- 
vides a valuable perspective. His probing of 
the issues involved calls attention to con- 
siderations that must, clearly, be weighed. 

The articles are based on the author's 
doctoral project at Teachers College, “A 
Study in Teacher Certification: The Story 
of the Five-Year Requirement in New York 
State.” Dr. von Schlichten, who was Assist- 
ant Professor of Psychology at Union Col- 
lege when he received his Ed.D. in 1956, 
had intended to prepare them himself. When 
his sudden and premature death made that 
impossible, | was glad—for many reasons— 
to undertake the task. What follows, how- 
ever, is almost entirely as Dr. von Schlichten 
wrote it. The reader should, therefore, re- 
member that statements as to the situation 
“now” or “at present” strictly refer to what 
the author was able to discuss two or three 
years ago. No substantial changes in the 
picture are, however, believed to have oc- 
curred since then. 

Kari W. Bicetow 
Professor of Higher Education 
Teachers College 


communities establish 
schools—specialized arrange- 
ments for the education of the young— 
there emerges a specialized class of per- 
sons to perform the function of teaching. 
Inevitably, too, there develops among 
those who establish, foster, and support 
the schools a concern for the qualifica- 
tions of their teachers. Throughout the 
history of education that concern has 
been translated into legislation and regu- 
lations, prescriptions and restrictions, re- 
sulting in the formal procedures once 
known as allowing or licensing and now 
generally spoken of in the United States 
as certification. Of course neither the 
ideas concerning certification nor the 
practices currently engaged in under 
that rubric have emerged full-blown in 
our time. The present discussion will 
therefore consider the general subject of 
certification. 


THE IDEA OF CERTIFICATION 


Teacher certification as now practiced 
in the United States has been defined as 
“the act of designating persons whom 
public boards of education may legally 
employ as teachers in public schools and 
of issuing teaching certificates to these 
qualified persons.”* It would seem ob- 

Carter V. Good (ed.), Dictionary of Edu- 


cation (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1945), p. 63. 
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vious that certification requirements 
should: (1) be relevant to the purposes 
of education; (2) recognize the actual 
requirements of the positions for which 
they approve people; (3) recognize the 
competencies which it is felt necessary 
or desirable that the teacher have; and 
(4) take into account the actual prepara- 
tion which it is possible to give candi- 
dates. 

Certification requirements should be 
relevant to the purposes of education. 
This would seem to be a self-evident 
proposition. It follows, then, that the 
more clearly fixed the purposes of edu- 
cation, the greater the likelihood that the 
qualifications of teachers can be clearly 
established, When we survey the con- 
temporary American educational scene, 
however, we are forced to conclude that 
our purposes are far from clear. 

At present, public education is the 
subject of criticism from many quarters. 
After analyzing much of this contempo- 
rary criticism, Woodring concludes that, 
in order to improve the schools, first, we 
must find more good potential teachers 
and, second, “we must decide just what 
we want the schools to accomplish.” 


Finding better teachers and preparing 
them more adequately is in part the respon- 
sibiliry of the teachers colleges, but the type 
of preparation will be dependent upon our 
decisions about what is to be expected of 
the schools. These decisions have not been 
made.” 


If this is true, then the establishment of 
certification standards must necessarily 
be more difficult. 

Certification requirements should rec- 
ognize the actual requirements of the po- 
sitions for which they approve people. 
This is not to say that requirements can 

*Paul Woodring, Let's Talk Sense About 


Our Schools (New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1953), p. 199. 


be established only on the basis of job 
analysis techniques, for such an approach 
alone would tend toward sterility. It does 
imply that data from job analyses ought 
to be taken into consideration. “Fhe 
teacher is, says Kinney, (1) a director of 
learning, (2) a counselor and guidance 
worker, (3) a mediator of culture, (4) 
an effective liaison between school and 
community, (5) a member of the profes- 
sion.* 

Whatever the broad categories or the 
specifics of the duties of a teacher may 
be, the point is simply that certification 
procedures which presume to select 
teachers ought to take into consideration 
the total requirements of the positions 
they aim to fill. 

Certification requirements should rec- 
ognize the competencies which it is felt 
necessary or desirable that the teacher 
have. There is a general assumption that 
the successful teacher possesses some 
skills, knowledge, abilities, traits, and 
qualities which ought to be identifiable 
and measurable. On that assumption a 
large number of studies have been car- 
ried on over many years—studies of 
causes of teacher failure, analyses of 
pupil opinions relative to desirable teacher 
traits, summaries of expert opinions of 
practical schoolmen, investigations of 
characteristic differences between good 
and poor teachers—all designed to elicit 
information on desirable teacher com- 
petencies.* Unfortunately, despite such 
serious effort it has not yet been possible 
to establish criteria on which to judge 
teacher effectiveness. In. the light of this 
lack of reliable, usable knowledge regard- 


*Lucien B. Kinney, Measure of the Good 
Teacher (Sacramento, California Teachers As- 
sociation, 1952), 28 pp. 

*See, for example, A. S. Barr, “Teacher 
Com cies,” Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1950), pp. 1446-54. 
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ing teacher competencies, one can only 
conclude that much of our present 
teacher certification (and selection, train- 
ing, and evaluation as well) must be a 
groping in relative darkness. 

Certification requirements should take 
into account the actual preparation 
which it is possible to give candidates. A 
simple illustration will clarify the point. 
A half century ago any demand that a 
teacher have a thorough knowledge of 
the child or the adolescent would have 
been absurd practically, no matter how 
desirable theoretically. Now, considering 
developments in those fields, it would be 
equally absurd to fail to require such 
understanding as a condition of employ- 
ment. The principle of gearing certifica- 
tion requirements to what is possible by 
way of training may be illustrated in a 
number of subject-matter as well as pro- 
fessional areas—in measurement, use of 
community resources, guidance and in- 
ternship, to cite a few examples. At pres- 
ent this principle probably has the most 
relevance for the professional require- 
ments to be demanded of secondary 
teachers, for it is in respect to their prep- 
aration that one is most likely to en- 
counter disparaging attitudes toward 
professional preparation. 


The Question of Bases 


A perennial question regarding certifi- 
cation is, What shall be the bases of cer- 
tification? It will be shown in the latter 
part of this discussion that we have 
moved historically from licensure based 
on subjective judgments of the candi- 
date’s qualifications, through local, 
county, and state written examinations, 
to state certification based largely on 
courses and degrees, via transcript. And 
still the problem of adequate bases per- 
sists. 

The discussion of factors that ought 


to be taken into account in formulating 
requirements offers fruitful clues to new 
bases, if it can indeed be demonstrated 
that the present bases are inadequate. 
Armstrong leans in this direction when 
he says: 


Until the job of assigning functions and 
identifying competences is done, we shall 
operate on the assumption that a certain 
number of credit hours in a subject is evi- 
dence of competence in that area, and that 
the graduate of an accredited institution 
should be licensed to teach. It is my belief 
that the teaching profession will require at 
some time in the future some further evi- 
dence of competence in addition to gradua- 
tion from an institution with an approved 
program of teacher education.’ 


Two Conclusions 


From the foregoing discussion of pur- 
poses, relevant factors and bases, many 
conclusions regarding certification might 
be drawn. Two will be discussed briefly. 
First, it seems evident that certification 
requirements, once established, can never 
be considered permanent, As new goals 
for education are established or old ones 
dropped, as techniques for identifying 
and measuring teachers’ competencies are 
developed, as new insights into teacher 
education are gained, as teaching itself 
moves increasingly onto the professional 
level, these developments must inevitably 
reflect themselves in changes in certifica- 
tion standards. 

Second, it must also be evident that 
certification is not an isolated phenom- 
enon. It is patent, for instance, that certi- 
fication, teacher education, and ulti- 
mately accreditation for teacher educa- 


* W. Earl Armstrong, “Teacher Certification 
and the Professionalization of Teaching,” The 
Certification of Teachers, Official Report of 
the Miami Beach Conference of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards (Washington, National F.du- 
cation Association, 1953), pp. $253. 
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tion are part of the same cloth. It would 
be a nice exercise to attempt to deter- 
mine what the precise relationship be- 
tween certification and teacher education 
really is. “The requirements for a cre- 
dential are in fact,” says Simpson, “a 
legal statement of the minimum require- 
ments of the curriculum for the educa- 
tion of teachers.”* On the other hand, 
developments in teacher education lead 
to developments in certification require- 
ments also. Quite possibly the relation- 
ship is reciprocal. 

Accreditation, teacher education, and 
certification are simply parts of what 
should be a unified process. Beyond that, 
certification is also related to supervision 
and in-service training. If, for example, 
schools are able to give a new teacher a 
large amount of professional supervision 
in his initial position, the entrance re- 
quirements for that position can be quite 
different from what they are if the be- 
ginner is to be thrown entirely on his 
own at the very outset. 


Certification Standards and 
Teacher Supply 


There are divergent points of view 
concerning the relationship of certifica- 
tion standards to teacher supply. The 
problem of an adequate supply of teach- 
ers is, and for decades has been, a thorny 
one, marked by alternating cycles of 
feast and famine. The problem is com- 
plicated by the fact that we are dealing 
with a question of effective rather than 
potential supply, it being well known 
that many more people prepare for 
teaching than ever enter the field, many 
remain in the field for only short periods, 
and still others could move into various 
teaching fields with relative ease if they 


* Roy E. Simpson, “The State Superintendent 
Looks at Teacher Education,” California 
Schools, April, 1954, p. 165. 


were so minded. Our question narrows it- 
self, then, to this: What relationship, if 
any, is there between effective teacher 
supply and certification standards? 

Here it need only be reported that 
four distinguishable and conflicting posi- 
tions have been taken respecting this 
question: (1) that high standards increase 
shortages;’ (2) that they reduce them;* 
(3) that they have no effect one way or 
the other;’ and (4) that on available evi- 
dence no one can be sure what the truth 
is.'° 


Formulation of Certification 
Standards 


The final question to be considered is 
this: Who shall be responsible for formu- 
lating certification standards? In the 
United States, standards are drawn up 
by each of the forty-eight states. There 
appears to be no significant quarrel with 
that arrangement. Granted its validity, a 
further question arises: Who specifically, 
within the several states, shall participate 
in the determination of the requirements 
which are to be adopted and enforced? 
Stinnett holds this to be a fundamental 
issue, particularly because he feels that 
many people believe that the certification 
process is dominated by “educationists,” 
by a “group of monopolists” who manip- 
ulate standards in the interests not of the 
children and the public, but of the “hier- 


7 See J. Bracken Lee, “Certification Standards 
Should Be Lowered,” Utah Educational Re- 
view, Seprember, 1954, pp. 20, 28. 

*See American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, The Expanding Role of Education, 
Twenty-sixth Yearbook (Washington: Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 1948), 

982. 
, *See Armen A. Alchian, “An Fconomist 
Looks at Secondary Education,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, January, 1954, 

35-38. 

Pie See Francis S. Chase, “The Improvement 
of Teacher Certification—Next Steps,” The 
Certification of Teachers, op. cit., p. 81. 
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archy in education.”** Whether or not 
these charges are true, it seems impera- 
tive, especially in the light of our com- 
mitment to democracy, that the principle 
be adopted that those who are affected 
by and have a concern for the regula- 
tions which are established should have a 
definite voice in their formulation. 

It is heartening to note that there is a 
growing movement in the direction of 
implementing the principle which has 
just been enunciated. There are at pres- 
ent forty-seven commissions on teacher 
education and professional standards 
(TEPS) set up in forty-three states, with 
two in South Carolina, two in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and one in Hawaii, 
which “represent the interests of the 
teaching profession itself, and generally 
they have been given an important role 
in the democratic process of determining 
certification requirements.”"* In addi- 
tion, in thirty-six states there are state 
councils on teacher education, composed 
principally of representatives of all 
teacher education agencies in the state. 
While their central concern is teacher 
education, this is so intimately related to 
certification that they cannot avoid deal- 
ing with questions in the latter field.’* 
Many states also have advisory commit- 
tees which work directly with state di- 
rectors of teacher education and certifi- 
cation. For example, since 1949 California 
has had such a state-wide committee, 
appointed by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, which appears to be par- 
ticularly effective.** 

Jaggers suggests that in the several 


1T. M. Stinnett, “Teacher Certification: 
Current Practices and Issues,” The Certification 
of Teachers, op. cit., p. 9. 

12 Ibid., p. 10. 

18Sam P. Wi 
cils,” Journal of 
1954, PPp- 183-87. 

Simpson, op. cit., p. 165. 


ins, “A Study of State Coun- 
eacher Education, September, 


states the following groups should be 
involved in the formulation of teacher- 
education and certification programs: the 
organized profession through its com- 
missions on teacher education and pro- 
fessional standards, the state department 
of education, teacher-education institu- 
tions, the advisory council, and the em- 
ployers of teachers.’* While all of this is 
in the direction of democratizing the 
formulation of certification regulations, © 
it should be noted, first, that all of the 
groups suggested by Jaggers appear to 
have only advisory functions in relation 
to the state director of certification, and, 
second, that the whole complex is still 
within the circle of professional educa- 
tors. Fuller implementation of the demo- 
cratic principle indicates (1) that the 
suggested advisory groups should be 
granted more actual legislative power, 
and (2) that the public at large should be 
given a more direct voice, possibly 
through such an agency as the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 


Desirable Certification 
Standards 


The foregoing discussion makes pos- 
sible some extension of the list of char- 
acteristics of desirable certification stand- 
ards presented earlier. Not only should 
they: (1) be relevant to the purposes of 
education; (2) recognize actual require- 
ments of positions; (3) indicate essential 
or desirable competencies; and (4) take 
into account preparation possible to give 
candidates; they should also: (5) be 
specific in that they make clear to the 
prospective teacher just what, beyond the 
length of the period of study, must be 
done to prepare for a given position, and 
also give guidance to the teacher-prepar- 


*R. E. Jaggers, “Teacher Certification and 
the Professionalization of Teaching,” The Cer- 
tification of Teachers, op. cit., pp. 61-62. 
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ing agencies to insure that prospective 
teachers are in fact prepared for given 
types of positions; (6) be flexible to per- 
mit adjustment to changing conditions in 
the schools, experimentation in teacher 
education, free movement of teachers 
across state lines, and the like; (7) be 
democratically evolved so that the in- 
terests of all are reflected; and (8) be 
effective in that they help meet the actual 
needs of the schools. 

In fine, desirable certification standards 
ought, above all, to promote rather than 
inhibit the securing and retention of the 
right kinds of teachers. There is a point 
beyond which certification could become 
so stringent, complex, bothersome, in- 
flexible, and restrictive that it would be 
seriously inhibitory. Even more painful 
to contemplate is the possibility that an 
unrealistic certification process might ac- 
tually facilitate the selection of precisely 
the wrong kinds of persons as teachers. 


THE PRACTICE OF 
CERTIFICATION 


Colonial and National Backgrounds 


The original American colonies were 
predominantly English and Protestant in 
their orientation and so their institutions 
bore these imprints, Of all the English 
ideas bearing on colonial education the 
most significant ones were probably those 
concerning ecclesiastical polity. 

In New York and the other colonies 
south of New England the Anglican 
Church came sooner or later to exercise 
great influence. Accordingly, in keeping 
with that church’s episcopal system, 
teachers in these colonies taught by the 
grace of the Bishop of London or his 
designee, frequently the colonial gov- 
ernor. In New England, where the church 
polity was originally Presbyterian or Cal- 
vinist, the Christian magistracy was 


equally empowered to determine who 
should be permitted to teach. Later, with 
a shift to the Congregational form of ec- 
clesiastical organization, selection and ap- 
proval of teachers moved into the hands 
of the selectmen or of an appointed 
school committee which might or might 
not include local clergymen. 

There were, of course, many varia- 
tions in colonial circumstances and prac- 
tices. But it may be said in general that 
those who wished to teach had to gain 
approval of some ecclesiastical or politi- 
cal personage or body, were subject to 
continuing inspection thereby, and had 
tenure only by their will. Moreover, the 
allowing or licensing (which were the 
terms in contemporary use) was based 
on subjective judgments concerning the 
orthodoxy, moral character, subject-mat- 
ter competence and teaching ability of 
the candidate. At the time of the Revolu- 
tion, political loyalty became a matter to 
be looked into. Throughout colonial days 
formal educational requirements and 
written examinations as a means of test- 
ing candidates appear to have been un- 
known. 

With the establishment of the new na- 
tion, responsibility for education was 
left, under the Constitution, to the 
several states which, in turn, characteris- 
tically placed responsibility for the se- 
lection, licensing, and supervision of 
teachers at the local level. The character- 
istic bases for these activities continued 
to be the personal judgments of local 
school committeemen, based on oral in- 
quiry. New York State is generally con- 
sidered to have been one of the most 
progressive in respect to educational mat- 
ters in the early national period. Yet 
Alonzo Potter, who in 1841 made a 
study of New York’s common schools,’ 


1¢ Alonzo Potter and George B. Emerson, 
The School and the Schoolmaster (New York, 
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presented a picture of decrepit buildings, 
sterile teaching methods, meager and er- 
ratic attendance, a multiplicity of minute 
school districts (10,796 to be exact), an 
endless variety of texts, defective super- 
vision, and an incompetent corps of male 
teachers, “That a large proportion of 
common school teachers are not well 
qualified for their duties,” he wrote, “is 
so generally admitted, that proof of it 
would be superfluous.” 

In summary, concerning the licensing 
of teachers up to the close of the early 
national period, it may be said that prac- 
tices which originated in the New Eng- 
land Colonies were continued and be- 
came dominant. Control of education 
resided on the lowest local levels, the 
town and the district. Teacher licensing 
was local. The bases for granting or re- 
voking licenses were personal judgments 
of local school officials as to competence 
and character, founded on oral inquiry 
and oral examination. Licenses so granted 
were valid only in the school in which 
the teacher was employed. This system 
of licensure proved to be unsatisfactory 
in practice. 


The Later Nineteenth Century 


In the past hundred years the locus of 
certification has moved to the state level, 
and the basis of certification has become 
primarily a matter of meeting certain de- 
gree and course requirements. Further- 
more, certification has moved from the 
issuance of one general teaching certifi- 
cate valid in only one school, to the is- 
suance of a great variety of differentiated 
certificates with state-wide validity. 

These changes in certification practice 


Harper and Bros., 1842). Part 1, The School, 
264 pp., written by Alonzo Potter, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in Union College, 
Schenectady, New York. 

[bid., p. 236. 


—chan in locus, bases and validity, 
and the growth of differentiated certifi- 
cates—have been not a series of isolated 
events, but an integral part of, indeed 
largely dependent upon, a host of inter- 
related developments which took place 
in public education particularly in the 
nineteenth century. Those developments 
we must take into consideration if we 
would understand the changes which 
have occurred. 

The battle for universal free public 
education. There was the struggle, 
above all, for general acceptance of the 
principle that education was indeed a 
fundamental concern of the state rather 
than of private, religious, or charitable 
interests only. There was the struggle, 
too, for the principle that public educa- 
tion should be free—entirely tax-sup- 
ported—for all, as a matter of right, 
rather than as a matter of charity for a 
few stigmatized as paupers. This free, 
universal public education must be 
housed in adequate buildings; there must 
be improved methods of teaching and an 
amelioration of the harsh methods of 
discipline; and in addition and funda- 
mental to all of this, there must be a 
corps of competently trained teachers. 
These were the rallying points around 
which the forces favorable to public edu- 
cation marshaled their energies.** 

These forces included not only edu- 
cators but certain religious and political 
leaders, labor groups, editors, humani- 
tarians, and others. Sooner or later every 
state contributed persons to the battles 
that had to be fought through every state 


1* Edward H. Reisner, The Evolution of the 
Common School (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1930), pp 286-421; also Edgar W. 
Knight Education in the United States (New 
York, 
and R. Freeman Butts, A Cultural History of 
Education (New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1947), p. 287. 
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legislature. They carried on through 
conventions, lyceum speeches, articles in 
journals and newspapers, memorials to 
legislatures—in every way they felt 
would promote the cause of public edu- 

Two phases of the development of 
public education which were to exercise 
a special influence in certification prac- 
tices were (1) the establishment of state 
educational systems, and (2) the emer- 
gence of specific provisions for teacher 
education. 

Establishment of state educational sys- 
tems. The movement toward state or- 
ganization and state oversight of public 
education had its genesis in the granting 
of state funds to local schools. Someone 
on the state level had to do the conse- 
quently necessary clerical and _ fiscal 
work. In many cases this was the secre- 
tary of state, the state comptroller, or 
some other state official who thus served, 
in effect, as chief state school officer. 
Sometimes a special person known by 
one of several titles—for example, super- 
intendent of common schools, or secre- 
tary of the state board of education— 
was appointed. Sometimes, too, the office 
would be established, then shifted or 
abolished, then re-created.*” Since 1913, 
every state has had a separate chief state 
school officer, though the titles, salaries, 
methods of selection, professional com- 
petence, duties, and prestige of this offi- 
cer vary tremendously in the several 
states,*' 

Paralleling, or more often following, 
the creation of the office-of chief state 

Knight, Education in the United States, 
Pp. 192-236. 

20 Edgar W. Knight, Fifty Years of American 
Education (New York, The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1952), 305-7. 

22 W. W. Keesecker, State Board of Educa- 
tion and Chief State School Officers (Washing- 
ton: Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education, 1950), Bulletin No. 12, passim. 


school officer was the development of 
intermediate administrative and super- 
visory units—city superintendencies and 
county, division, or intermediate district 
superintendencies. There also developed 
the device of state boards of education, 
with varying degrees of policy-making 
functions. At present there are some forty 
state boards, with differing forms of se- 
lection, organization, and functions.** 

Whatever the reasons for the estab- 
lishment of the various policy-making, 
administrative, and supervisory units 
larger than the district and town may 
have been-—they are manifold and the 
forms of organization have been and re- 
main extremely complex—the implica- 
tion for teacher certification was simply 
that there came into being in the nine- 
teenth century units larger than the 
strictly local, which could serve as 
broader and perhaps more satisfactory 
agencies for certification. Those who 
were dissatisfied with the narrow, cha- 
otic, provincial, shabbily carried out 
local certification practices—and such 
dissatisfaction with local procedures was 
rampant among educational reformers 
throughout the nineteenth and well into 
the twentieth century—could point to 
the state or intermediate units as the ones 
to take over certification, once those units 
had been established. 

Emergence of specific provisions for 
teacher education, The development of 
teacher education in the nineteenth cen- 
tury is also intimately intertwined with 
significant changes in certification prac- 
tice. The central role of the proper 
preparation of teachers was early recog- 
nized by the friends of public education, 
indeed for many of them the creation of 
specific provisions for teacher education 
became an intense personal crusade to 
which they dedicated themselves with 


22 Keesecker, op. cit., p. 8 fwd. 
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almost religious fervor. The Herculean 
work of Horace Mann in establishing and 
then maintaining the first state normal 
schools in Massachusetts is illustrative.** 
In New York State, David Page literally 
killed himself in his work as the first 
principal of the first state normal school, 
at Albany.** 

Beginnings were indeed meager and 
feeble. Opposition was strong. Of pro- 
fessional instructional material there was 
at first virtually none. The most that 
many an early principal could hope to 
do was to give young people, many of 
whom had never progressed beyond com- 
mon school themselves, additional prepa- 
ration in the subjects which they would 
in turn teach in the common school. At 
best, these young people stayed a full 
year. Many of them, however, stayed but 
a few months and then took a school. 
One thing the early normal schools did 
do: they hewed to the line of their goal 
of preparing common school teachers, 
and in that effort they early hit on the 
principle of using actual schools for chil- 
dren to serve as model or practice 
schools.** 

The normal school idea spread slowly, 
first in the Northeast, then in the West, 
finally in the South. By the end of the 
nineteenth century every state had some 
sort of provision for teacher training, but 
it was not until 1910 that the last of the 
states had established normal schools.” 
Meanwhile, too, their programs increased 
from one to two, then to three and four 
years in length. In recent decades all but 
a handful have become degree-granting 

2° Charles A. Harper, A Century of Public 
Teacher Education (Washington: National 
Education Association, 1939), pp. 20-22. 

24David P. Page, Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (New York: A. S. Barnes and Burr, 
1860), p. 356. 


28 Harper, op. cit., pp. 30-33. 
2¢ Knight, Fifty Years of Education, pp. 227- 
28. 


institutions, many with graduate offer- 
ings, and now they are rapidly being 
transformed into multi-purpose state col- 
leges.*" 

State normal schools are only one 
facet, however, of the field of teacher 
education. The nineteenth century also 


witnessed the development of the 


Teacher Institute movement, Teachers’ 
Reading Circles, and Teachers’ Libraries, 
as well as the continued development of 
teacher training in public high schools, 
private high schools and academies, and 
private normal schools, and the growth 
of departments and schools of education 
in colleges and universities. 

One aspect of teacher education, and 
one which is particularly relevant to 
secondary certification, is the role played 
by colleges and universities. Teacher 
education was designe} in the first in- 
stance to improve the quality of com- 
mon school instruction. Such teacher 
education was roughly on the secondary 
level; was in fact often offered by acad- 
emies. Under these circumstances the 
colleges were not officially concerned 
with teacher education. 

However, a number of developments 
generated some interest and considerable 
concern in regard to teacher education 
among the colleges in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. The common 
schools did not necessarily stop with the 
teaching of the common branches, but 
might offer higher subjects in cases 
where a teacher felt capable of instruct- 
ing in them. The question of how high 
in the instructional hierachy the com- 
mon schools ought to go became an is- 
sue. Furthermore, the public high school, 
either as a continuation of the common 
school or as a separate institution, 


*7 Karl W. Bige 
Teachers College,” 


May, 1957, pp. 409-17. 


low, “The Passing of the 
Teachers College Record, 
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achieved ascendancy over the academy, 
particularly after the Kalamazoo decision 
in 1874. The normal schools were ask- 
ing themselves if they did not have an 
obligation to prepare high school teach- 
ers.** In addition, college students going 
into teaching, principalships, and super- 
intendencies were asking themselves and 
their alma maters if they could be sup- 
plied with some preparation for their 
vocations. 

Accordingly, by the turn of the cen- 
tury some 220 colleges and universities 
were offering instruction in pedagogy, 
ranging all the way from a few lectures 
to full-fledged school-of-education pro- 
grams, as at New York and Columbia 
Universities.*” 

Such developments in teacher educa- 
tion, reaching into every type of col- 
legiate institution, offered the possibility 
of a new base for teacher certification. 
That base could now be the completion 
of a specified amount of training, in terms 
of years, courses or curricula, subject 
matter and/or professional education, 
which might be demanded as a prerequi- 
site to certification, or might be accept- 
able as a substitute for such existing re- 
quirements as certification examinations. 

Certification practices in New York 
State. The common school system of 
New York State was inaugurated by the 
Act of 1812, according to which teachers 
were to be licensed by the town school 
inspectors.”” A trend toward a higher 
locus for certification began with the 
Law of 1841, which created deputy 
(county) superintendents of schools, 

ae Harper, op. cit., pp. 129-40. 

* Leigh G. Hubbell, “The Development of 
University Departments of Education” (un- 
published doctoral dissertation, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1924), p. 2. 

*°“An Act for the Establishment of Com- 
mon Schools,” Ch. CCXLII], Laws of New 


York, y5th Session, 1812 (Albany, Printed for 
S. Southwick, Printer to the State, 1812), p. 496. 


gave them supplementary powers of cer- 
tification, and provided that appeal re- 
lating to certification issues might be 
made to the state superintendent of com- 
mon schools.** Further changes in the 
same direction were made in the Law of 
1843."" 

Then, in 1849, the school law recog- 
nized the significance of the founding of 
the state’s first normal school, five years 
previously, by providing that the posses- 
sion of a diploma from that school should 
be deemed evidence that the holder was 
“a qualified teacher.” ** 

In the latter half of the century the 
authority of the state superintendent over 
certification was strengthened consider- 
ably. Thus he was authorized to annul 
certificates “upon cause,” ** to grant cer- 
tificates upon examination” or upon evi- 
dence of graduation from college plus 
three years of teaching experience,”* and 
to endorse, “in his discretion,” certificates 
or normal school diplomas from other 
states.*" 

By the end of the century, however— 
in 1900 to be precise—nearly two-thirds 
of the certificates were still local in 
origin, with those based on normal school 
training accounting for about one-sixth 
of the total and those resulting from at- 
tendance in the recently organized train- 
ing classes contributing about one- 
seventh. State certificates, based on two 
years of experience and examinations (of 
about high-school graduate level), and 

1 Laws of New York, 64th Session, 1841, Ch. 
260, Sec. 36 and 40. 

52 Laws of New York, 66th Session, 1843, Ch. 
133, Sec. 1, 2, 8, 9, 10. 

58 Laws of New York, 72nd Session, 1849, Ch. 
382, Sec. 11. 

%Laws of New York, 87th Session, 1864, 
Title 1, par. 16. 

85 Laws of New York, g8th Session, 1875, Ch. 
567, Sec. 15. 

Laws of New York, 116th Session, 1894, 


Ch. 556, Title 1, Sec. 10. 
Ibid. 


college-graduate licenses were very few 
in number.** 

It should be recorded, however, that 
the classes of local certificates had stead- 
ily increased in number, and that there 
had been a steady shift from oral in- 
quiry—first to locally-prepared and 
finally to state-prepared but locally-ad- 
ministered written examinations. More- 
over as the twentieth century dawned, 
regulations were adopted which effec- 
tively barred teachers with purely local 
certificates from teaching in most high 
schools in New York State.** However, 
qualified high school teachers were still 
eligible, without further test, to teach on 
the elementary school level as well. 

From the illustration furnished by New 
York State we may conclude that the 
main outline of certification practice as 
exercised today had been sketched in by 
the end of the nineteenth century. The 
fundamental change of locus from local 
to higher levels had been inaugurated. 
The increase of validity from local to 
state and even interstate had been begun. 
The present bases—formal preparation, 
as measured by diplomas, degrees and 
courses—had likewise been initiated. Dif- 
ferent certificates for differing functions 
and teaching levels (i.e., secondary, kin- 
dergarten, music) had begun to be issued. 
In short, by the end of the nineteenth 
century the foundations for certification 
practice as we know it today had largely 
been laid. 


The Twentieth Century 


In the twentieth century there began 
to appear research studies in the field of 
certification, studies which frequently in- 
volved the compilation and analysis of 


** Annual Report, State Superintendent of In- 
struction, 1900. 

% Annual Report, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1903, p. 192. 
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great masses of data gathered from all of 
the states. From those studies one can 
gain some idea of the status quo, of the 
changes which had occurred since pre- 
vious studies had been made, and very 
often of the author's evaluation of cur- 
rent practices and his ideas as to what 
steps ought to be taken. 

The first of these national studies was 
done by Cubberley in 1906 for the Na- 
tional Society for the Scientific Study of 
Education.*’ Cubberley found a great deal 
over which to be alarmed. Only some 
20 per cent of teachers had had any spe- 
cial training; 80 to 85 per cent had pre- 
pared by private study, had been tested 
by examination and experience, and had 
no special preparation whatsoever for 
teaching. The situation with regard to 
certification was chaotic, and the stand- 
ards were often incredibly low. Cubber- 
ley cites the case of an eleven-year-old 
boy passing the county teacher’s exami- 
nation with an average of 98 per cent. 
Examinations were given frequently, in 
some schools every month, for a fee 
which he felt was “nothing more than a 
form of petty graft imposed on the most 
poorly paid of all public servants, and 
against which the teacher had no re- 
course,” * Furthermore, over 80 per cent 
of the states made no distinction between 
elementary and high school certificates. 
Of this he says: 

In almost all of our states a teacher's cer- 
tificate of any grade is good to teach in any 
part of the school system. . . . Cases not in- 
frequently happen of a teacher teaching in 
a high school when the teacher herself has 


not had more than a year or two of high 
school work. 


* Ellwood P. Cubberley, “The Certification 
of Teachers,” The Fifth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Scientific Study of Edu- 
cation, Part If (Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1906). 88 pp. 

Ibid., p. 49. 

Ibid., pp. 59-61. 

Ibid., p. 42. 
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Cubberley’s recommendations included 
the following: elimination of all local, 
city, and county certification; elimina- 
tion of third- and fourth-grade certifi- 
cates, the gradual elimination of all ex- 
aminations; differentiation between the 
elementary and secondary levels. In 
short, he looked to all state certification 
based on educational credentials. Of par- 
ticular moment is his thinking in respect 
to secondary certification: 


It may be laid down as a safe standard 
that a teacher is not prepared to teach in a 
high school until after he has had some ad- 
vanced training beyond . . . high school or 
normal school. . .. This practically demands 
that the teachers of our high schools be re- 
quired to be college graduates, or to have 
had an equivalent education. . . . The only 
safe way is to impose a definite educational 
requirement such as graduation from col- 
lege.** 

Updegraff’s study published in 1911“ 
furnishes convincing evidence of the 
trends in certification practices as of that 
date. Forty-seven of the forty-eight states 
now issued certificates on the state level; 
68 per cent of all kinds of certificates 
granted were issued by central agencies 
(state officers or educational institu- 
tions). As to the validity of the certifi- 
cates issued, in fifteen states all except 
city and temporary certificates had state- 
wide validity; in twenty-nine states there 
existed dual systems of state and county 
validity; and in four states state-town 
systems.*" 

Regarding differentiated certification, 
Updegraff's study reveals that thirty 
states issued one or more certificates valid 


Ibid., p. 59. 

Harlan ary Teachers Certificates Is- 
sued Under General State Laws and Regula- 
tions, U. 8. Office of Education, 1911, Bulletin 
No. 18 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, git). 

4 Ibid., pp. 143, 136. 

* Ibid., pp. 154-55. 


only in elementary or rural schools; ten 
states, certificates valid in high schools 
(the holder needed the certificate to 
teach on the secondary level, but was not 
necessarily limited thereby to the second- 
ary level); and twenty-seven states, one 
or more special certificates authorizing 
the holder to teach only the branches 
specified—for example, drawing, music, 
domestic science, or kindergarten.** 

Finally, Updegraff’s data disclosed a 
clear trend in the bases of certification 
away from examinations and toward the 
completion of courses of study. By 1911, 
forty-one states issued certificates based 
on the completion of a normal school 
course.” In thirty-nine states there also 
existed certificates for which graduation 
from college was a prerequisite. Further 
analysis reveals that in ten of those states 
no professional education was required; 
in ten others some college graduate cer- 
tificates did, and others did not, require 
professional education, in the remaining 
nineteen states professional education was 
required, by way of either undergraduate 
or post-graduate study.*° 

The trends which have been noted 
were halted and even seriously reversed 
during World War I, when, owing to a 
general and profound teacher shortage, 
many schools were closed and many per- 
sons were employed on emergency and 
temporary bases, almost totally regard- 
less of qualifications. In 1918, of the 
entire teaching force of some 600,000 
persons, so per cent had no special pro- 
fessional preparation for their work, 
100,000 had less than two years’ educa- 
tion beyond the eighth grade." 


48 Ibid., pp. 156-57. 

49 Ibid., 

6° Ibid., p. 172. 
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Two major studies by Cook, in 1921 
and in 1927,"* disclosed, however, that in 
the decade of the 1920's there was a re- 
newal of the movement to upgrade cer- 
tification standards. In regard to the 
bases for certification, Cook concluded 
from her data that, as of 1927, “prospec- 
tive teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators now prepare for their respective 
vocations in higher institutions of learn- 
ing almost exclusively,”** and that “the 
indications are that it [the examination 
system] will eventually be considered 
practicable only as an occasional substi- 
tute for systematically earned scholarship 
requirements.” ** 

Cook also revealed that between 1911 
and 1926 the number of states in which 
power of certification had been central- 
ized in the hands of state officials had in- 
creased from fifteen to thirty-six. Further- 
more, by 1927 the tendency to limit the 
holder of a certificate to a specified teach- 
ing level or field was clear. To be sure, 
in many places the holder of a general 
high school certificate was allowed to 
teach on any level, but the same was not 
true in regard to holders of elementary 
certificates. Moreover, there was a 
marked tendency to limit high school 
certificates to particular academic fields 
for which they were endorsed. 

Cook further noted a tendency to re- 
duce the issuance of life certificates in 
favor of probationary certificates which 
later could be validated for as much as 
ten years, and a tendency to reduce or 
eliminate the renewal privilege in regard 
to the lowest grade of certificates offered 

52 Katherine M. Cook, State Laws and Regu- 
lations Governing Teachers Certificates. Dept. 
of Interior, Bureau of Fducation Bulletin 1921, 
No, 22 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1921), 242 pp.; and /bid., Bulletin 1927, 
No. 19 (Washington: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1928), 296 pp. 


58 Cook, op. cit. (1927), p. 30. 
54 Ibid., p. 9. 


or to make the holder secure more train- 
ing for renewal purposes.** 

The overarching fact of the decade of 
the 1930's was the great depression with 
its concomitant limited general employ- 
ment. The effect of this on teacher sup- 
ply was a serious oversupply of teachers 
in some fields, such as English and his- 
tory, throughout the entire decade, and 
in most of the remaining fields until 
about 1936.% This circumstance made 
possible the continued raising of mini- 
mum standards and a corollary increase 
in requirements of formal teacher prepa- 
ration. It was during the 1930's, for ex- 
ample, that the demand for a minimum of 
five years of college preparation for 
teachers prior to their first employment 
was increasingly voiced. Each state raised 
its certification standards in terms of its 
own previous position so that, while 
standards were generally tightened some- 
what, they were still marked by tremen- 
dous diversity, considerable confusion, 
and notably wide variations over the na- 
tion as a whole. These were the findings 
of the National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers as of 1935. 


Probably the greatest single obstacle to 
making teaching a profession . . . is the 
present chaos in certification practices. In 
many states certificates . . . may still be ob- 
tained by means of examinations and even 
in the states where they are issued on the 
basis of college preparation it is possible on 
the elementary level, with but few excep- 
tions, for one to teach with less than a four- 
year period of preservice prepara- 
tion. And it is further possible for many to 
teach in high school without this amount of 

urthermore, qualitative standards are de- 
cidedly lacking for most types of teachers 


5° Ibid., p. 28. (The consequences of this last- 
mentioned trend will be examined in detail in” 
the second article of this series.) | 

56 Farl W. Anderson and Reuben H. Flias- 
son, “Teacher Supply and Demand,” Review of 
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in most states. There is little insistence, for 
example, that one must have specific course 
work in the fields of specialization one 
wishes to teach. The requirements with 
respect to courses in education and psy- 
chology, special method, and practice on 
ing are also inadequate." 


By way of action the National Survey 
proposed that certification be restricted 
to specific levels and fields; that life cer- 
tificates be abolished; that uniform titles 
be established to promote interstate reci- 
procity; that additional data on health, 
character, aptitudes, interests, test scores, 
and the like be required of the applicant 
for certification over and above college 
transcripts; and finally, that the number 
certificated at any given time be in re- 
lation to the actual demand for that par- 
ticular kind of personnel.” 

Following the outbreak of World War 
II in Furope, economic developments in 
the United States and later the adoption 
of the draft operated to reduce the sup- 
ply of teachers. One effect of this short- 
age which, of course, became increas- 
ingly severe after the United States itself 
entered the war was the granting of 
emergency and temporary certificates, a 
lowering of requirements in fact if not 
in theory. Nevertheless, particularly 
since the close of World War II, there 
has been a continuation, indeed a marked 
intensification, of the movement to up- 
grade certification requirements. 

On the basis of the data furnished by 
Woellner and Wood and the National 
Fducation Association, it may be said 
that the following generalizations char- 
acterize the practice of teacher certifica- 
tion as it existed in the United States soon 


‘tT Farle U. Rugg, et al., Teacher Education 
Curricula (Vol. of National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers, United States ce of 


Education Bulletin 1933, No. 10. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1935), p. 141. 
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after the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury: 

I. Legal authority for certification is 
now centralized in one state agency in 
practically every state, with some dif- 
fusion of authority in a few. For ex- 
ample, in New York State, certification 
authority is still shared with the city 
boards of education of New York City 
and Buffalo, and in four states, the state 
colleges are authorized to issue certifi- 
cates directly to graduates earning the 
Bachelor of Science in Education degree. 

2. The examination as a basis for cer- 
tification is virtually extinct in practice, 
though in theory it is still possible to get 
some types of certificates in seven states 
via examination. 

3. Educational prerequisites have su- 
perseded examinations as the chief basis 
for certification. Those prerequisites are 
being constantly increased both qualita- 
tively and quantatively. Some twenty- 
five states now require the Bachelor's de- 
gree for the lowest regular elementary 
certificates, and five mere have set dead- 
lines when that requirement must be met. 
Forty states require a Bachelor’s degree 
for the initial secondary certificate, four 
require a fifth year of preparation, and 
in only four states are fewer than four 
years of collegiate preparation required, 
Qualitatively, virtually all states now 
mandate a minimum number of semester 
hours of professional education, and well 
over half of the states mandate general 
education. 

4- The trend away from life certifi- 

59 Robert C. Woellner and M. Aurilla Wood, 
Requirements for Certification of Teachers, 
Counselors, Librarians, and Administrators for 
Elementary Schools, Secondary Schools, and 
Junior Colleges. (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1955); and National Education As- 
sociation, A Manual on Certification Require- 
ments for School Personnel in the United 


States (Washington: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1953), 172 pp. (See especially pp. 1-19). 


cates continues, as does the granting of 
blanket certificates. It is increasingly the 
practice to issue certificates which are 
endorsed for specified levels, subjects, or 
fields and are valid for a specified period, 
rather than to issue blanket life certifi- 
cates. 

5. Interstate reciprocity in certification 
is moving forward. 

6. There is still, however, a plethora 
of types and grades of certificates offered 
under confusing names. i 


It is evident that by mid-twentieth 
century great strides have been made in 
directions already set in the nineteenth. 
However, problems remain plentiful. For 
example, though certification is now 
firmly established at the state level, the 
problem of just who shall be involved in 
the formulation of requirements persists. 
Though interstate reciprocity is growing, 
the diverse body of certification laws 
still constitutes a maze that seriously in- 
hibits reciprocity in both certification 
and the allied field of teacher education. 
Furthermore, disparate standards are also 
conducive to inequalities in the nature of 
the teaching force from state to state. 
This, too, is a matter for concern from 
the point of view of the national welfare. 

A serious current problem concerns 
the adequacy of the present basis of cer- 
tification. It has been shown that certifi- 
cation now rests on the completion of 
formal preparation as measured in courses 
and degrees, that this was one of the out- 
comes of the development of formal 
teacher education, and that the major 
portion of the change-over from pre- 
vious bases has occurred in the twentieth 
century. As that change-over increased 
in magnitude a fundamental problem like- 
wise increased in significance, a problem 

d by this question: What, then, 
should be the proper quantity and quality 
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of formal education to be required as the 
basis for teacher certification? 

Concern over that problem was voiced 
at least as early as 1906, when Cubberley 
made the first nation-wide study of cer- 
tification. A similar concern was strongly 
reflected two decades later in the findings 
of the National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers. That concern was also cen- 
tral to the work of the Commission on 
Teacher Education from 1938 to 1944. 
And now that teacher certification rests 
squarely and exclusively on the basis of 
formal education, the problem of the 
quantity and quality of that education 
continues to be ever-present, persistent 
and immediate. In fact, the specific ques- 
tion of five years of formal preparation 
for certain categories of teachers, with 
which the second article deals in some 
detail, may be viewed as simply one facet 
of that problem. Indeed, in view of the 
dynamic nature of our society and of 
our educational arrangements it is quite 
possible that the specifications for the 
proper education of teachers can never 
be drawn with any assurance of finality, 
but must constantly be reviewed and 
possibly recast. 

Finally, an even more fundamental 
question concerning the present basis for 
certification may be raised; namely, dare 
we assume without question that the 
present basis for certification is indeed 
the best possible? Armstrong, in discuss- 
ing problems to be solved in trying to 
meet a democratic society’s need for pro- 
fessional teachers, makes this pertinent 
statement: 


Most certificates . . . are now issued by 
state departments or state boards of educa- 
tion, usually ... on the basis of a transcript 
of credits from an approved college or uni- 


© The Improvement of Teacher Education. 
A Final Report by the Commission on Teacher 
Education (Washington, D. C, American 
Council on Education, 1946), p- viii. 
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versity. . . . Standards as to minimum re- 
uirements and so on are also important, 
the most urgent problem is this one of 
determining the basis on which certificates 
will be granted. (Italics not in original.) 


Is it possible, then, that the present 
basis for certification, earned academic 
credits, may be inadequate? Should those 
who are concerned with certification, 
while continuing to deal with immediate 
problems of the proper amount and kind 
of formal teacher training, also be look- 
ing to possible alternative bases for cer- 

*.W. Earl Armst , “A Democratic So- 
ciety Needs Professional Teachers,” Annals of 


the American Academy of Political and Social 
Sciences, 265:140, September, 1949. 


tification? On these questioning notes we 
terminate the present general discussion 
of the practice of teacher certification in 
the United States, concluding that at 
mid-twentieth century both the theory 
and the practice of certification must be 
called unfinished business. 

One important phase of that unfinished 
business is the question of five years of 
formal preparation for teachers, espe- 
cially for teachers of academic subjects 
in secondary schools. It is with this ques- 
tion, or more exactly, with the idea and 
practice of requiring five years of prepa- 
ration for teacher certification that the 
second article will be concerned. 


Cultural Foundations of Education, by 
Theodore Brameld. New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1957. xxii ++ 330 pp. 
$5.00. 


Theodore Brameld’s writing belongs 
properly in the philosophical foundations 
of education. The title of this latest of his 
published works could create the mistaken 
expectation that he is working primarily as 
a social scientist: He is always primarily a 
philosopher of education. The subtitle lo- 
cates him more accurately: A Systematic 
Examination of the Theoretical Foundations 
of Education in Their Cultural Setting. As 
such the book is actually a direct and im- 
pressive continuation of the theoretical posi- 
tion set forth in his two books of 1950, 
Ends and Means in Education, and Patterns 
of Educational Philosophy. Recognition of 
this continuity is an important aid to the 
understanding of the author's teaching. His 
well-rounded theoretical position had taken 
definite and confident form when he wrote 
these earlier books. In the present volume, 
he employs this position as a critical point 
of view from which to examine some of 
the social sciences, principally and prevail- 
ingly the works of the anthropologists, as 
these may be pertinent to the direction and 
conduct of public education. 

A brief review can cite only a few of 
the facets of Brameld’s position and note 
how, as essentials in his critical viewpoint, 
they guide his search into the educational 
significance of modern cultural anthropol- 
ogy. First his position has much basic affinity 
with the philosophy that has prevailingly 
accompanied the wide progressive move- 
ment in education in this country; with its 
thoroughgoing naturalism, its full accept- 
ance of science; its orientation in freedom 
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and democracy; its incorporation of art, its 
strong belief in the social constitution of 
the individual personality; its rejection of 
cultural rigidity; its disposition to work in 
and with change, not fearfully against it; 
and, finally, its realization that the purposes 
and institutions of education are integrally 
involved with those of their social-cultural 
medium: and to be dealt with always as 
such. But, second, his most distinctive em- 
phasis is upon the goal-seeking character of 
education, upon seeing it as primarily a 
process of “social self-realization,” both 
cultural and individual. From this viewpoint 
he has become an outspoken critic within 
the movement to liberalize educational 
thought and practice. He believes that the 
times call upon us as educators to give far 
more serious, direct and thoroughgoing at- 
tention to our integral involvement with 
the cultural problems that are tending all 
too rapidly to become dangerous centers of 
personal and public crisis, far more, that is, 
than even the progressive philosophers of 
education have given. He charges them 
with being too vague and too generally 
committed to the great moral principles of 
democracy and with having too exclusive 
allegiance to the trentativeness of scientific 
method when they should rather be chart- 
ing goals ahead, goals worthy of strong 
commitment and of vigorous, convinced 
teaching. This is Brameld’s working posi- 
tion. All his books in recent years are de- 
voted to elaborating and pointing it up. 
This is the way to understand his present 
writing on anthropology. Inasmuch as the 
nature and the dynamics of education are 
so identified with the nature and dynamics 
of culrure, we would do well, he holds, to 
turn for insights to those who are the most 
searching and systematic students of cul- 
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tures, the anthropologists. This should be a 
fruitful relationship to cultivate, and as 
the author portrays it, after an amazingly 
extensive and penetrating study, this fruit- 
fulness begins to take on worthy propor- 
tions. 

Only seasoned students of anthropology 
should venture to appraise Brameld’s survey 
and presentation of what is being done in 
that field; I can only say that the reading 
of this report and analysis has been good 
for me; I have something of worth, some- 
thing | now hold indispensable to adequacy 
in educational thinking, something that 
came from this reading. Special students of 
school practices and the school curriculum 
will be prepared to appraise the book from 
their angle, as will also the educational psy- 
chologists and the other social and political 
scientists. | prefer only to call attention to 
a few points which excite my special in- 
terest. One of these is the author's response, 
implicit and explicit, to the persistent and 
difficult question of how to establish the 
basic values and goals which are required 
for intelligent direction in the educational 
program. He says, first, that they should 
come from insight and study into the living 
culture of the people served; and second, 
that their degree of confirmation is always 
in the degree of free “consensus” of the 
people sharing this culture. As such there 
are some values very deeply settled, the 
kind we reiterate in our spoken moral, re- 
ligious, and patriotic observances and resort 
to if we would elicit the public support of 
a measure or cause. Whether there are uni- 
versal values of this kind is today a moot 
question. The author and some of the cur- 
rent anthropologists believe there are some 
which are potentially universal, But he re- 
jects any a priori assumption of them. He 
prizes this very general kind of values but 
distinguishes between them and what he 
calls “blueprints” for guidance of future 
aspiration and effort. The latter assume the 
general values but are formed in more con- 
crete culrural terms representing people’s 
needs and preferences and serving as goals 
which elicit the free commitment of peo- 


ple, and as such become effective guides to 
educational plans, programs and choices. It 
is the failure to work toward such blue- 
prints that constitutes the author’s chief 
point in criticism of the progressive move- 
ment. 

Closely connected with his emphasis on 
blueprints is Brameld’s belief that while the 
method of science must be employed per- 
sistently and increasingly in the study of 
things and cultures, it alone is not adequate 
for the task in hand. He insists that the for- 
mation and observance of values and goals, 
while including science, is a “normative” 
function, that it must be pursued as such 
and that its formulations and findings must 
be vindicated and established as such. The 
key to this normative function is the phe- 
nomenon of consensus. Its dynamics and its 
discipline are focused in the quest for and 
observance of consensus. 

While I believe that Brameld’s general 
argument in this connection is defensible 
and sound, still whenever in all of his books 
he deals with this problem of method, his 
strides are too long for the comfort of a 
critical reader. The subject is so crucial in 
his whole position that closer analysis 
would greatly help the reader to check for 
adequacy or to go along with assurance. 

Special mention should be made of the 
author’s chapter on freedom, and especially 
of his readiness to see freedom as a neces- 
sary condition for arriving at the establish- 
ment of dependable findings both in scien- 
tific and in normative efforts. No part of 
his whole argument could be more pene- 
trating and more significant than this for 
our times and for our educational thought 
and practice. 

Many will be interested in Brameld’s 
work as a type of study in the social and 
philosophical foundations of education. Al- 
ways with us is the problem of the relations 
of these foundations to the university dis- 
ciplines. Although there are many aspects 
of the book worthy of note in this connec- 
tion, | mention only one. As a philosopher 
of education the author, in effect, inquires 
of the anthropologists whether and to what 
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degree the theories underlying their re- 
search take account of related problems in 
theory with which the educator must cope. 
In an implicit way, he is proposing that 
the theoretical needs of education may have 
an important part to play in shaping the 
theoretical structure of the anthropologists’ 
research. A suggestion to this effect in re- 
gard to Brameld’s book came from a con- 
versation with Dr. Kenneth Benne of Bos- 
ton University. The usual idea is that we 
as educational theorists turn to the univer- 
sity disciplines to find from them what can 
be known that throws light on the educa- 
tional task. This we shall continue to do, 
but the connection would be much better 
as a two-way street. And until it becomes 
a mutual undertaking its fruitfulness will be 
seriously limited. There is a suggestion also 
that better results may occur when both 
education and some particular field of uni- 
versity study are examined and compared 
in their theoretical foundations. Brameld 
has given us a worthy and challenging ex- 
ample of this procedure in connection with 
anthropology. The results, I believe, justify 
the trust that it will apply with equally 
good effect in relation to other branches of 
systematic knowledge and research. 
R. Bruce Raup 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Changing Values in College: An Explora- 
tory Study of the Impact of College 
Teaching, by Philip F. Jacob. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1957. 174 
pp. $3.50. 


In these days of unprecedented expansion 
in American higher education the worth of 
the undertaking is largely an unquestioned 
article of faith. The evidence is unmistak- 
able that persons with a college education 
stand to gain economic and social advan- 
tages over those without it. Hence the 
scramble for admission and the acute pres- 
sure for more facilities. It is also certain 
that students do grow in knowledge and 
skill through their college experience. But 


what difference does college make in stu- 
dents’ values? What is the effect of higher 
education on interests, beliefs, commitments, 
and attitudes? In short, how does college in- 
fluence character? It was to help answer 
these questions that the study under review 
was made. 

This book is not a report of new field 
research, but a critical interpretive sum- 
mary and analysis of existing research data, 
comprising some 354 items listed in the an- 
notased inventory at the conclusion of the 
study. Professor Jacob has skillfully mar- 
shaled the large amount of available evi- 
dence about the value impact of college 
teaching and has presented it with unusual 
clarity, wit, and candor. 

The conclusions leave no room for com- 
placency. They will come as a shock to 
educators who have assumed that college 
teaching has a direct and decisive effect on 
student attitudes and values. The evidence 
indicates that by and large the formal cur- 
riculum has little such influence, regardless 
of type of institution, courses taken, quality 
of teaching, or methods of instruction, That 
is to say, the variables which are generall? 
thought to make a major difference in edu- 
cational outcomes in fact appear to be 
largely irrelevant to the creation and trans- 
formation of values. 

According to well-authenticated research 
findings, American college students exhibit 
a remarkably homogeneous pattern of val- 
ues. The large majority are contented, self- 
centered, tolerant, traditionally moral, 
conventionally religious, obedient to gov- 
ernment yet politically irresponsible, both 
optimistic and gloomy about international 
affairs, and convinced of the great voca- 
tional and social advantages of their college 
education. The effect of the college experi- 
ence on values is chiefly to socialize the in- 
dividual, bringing him into conformity with 
this standard college pattern. Moreover, 
this influence is not produced by the formal 
curriculum, but through the impact of the 
rotal college environment. 

The study was initially intended as an 
investigation of the value outcomes of gen- 
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eral education courses in the social sciences. 
It was found that students in these courses 
were not influenced in significantly differ- 
ent ways from other students, except some- 
times for a redirection of academic or voca- 
tional interest as a result of such study. 

In contrast with these generally negative 
conclusions was the evidence of the peculiar 
potency of certain colleges—mostly smaller 
private ones—in effecting changes in stu- 
dents’ values. A consistent and powerful 
tradition, spirit, or climate pervades these 
institutions and tends to produce a distinc- 
tive outlook in their students. This finding 
is both encouraging and suggestive because 
it shows that colleges can make a significant 
difference in values and because an analysis 
of the potent institutions may supply some 
hints about the conditions for such effec- 
tiveness, 

While the material relating to the insig- 
nificant value influence of the teacher and 
to the irrelevance of teaching methods is 
particularly depressing, there is some en- 
couraging evidence that now and then an 
unusual teacher may profoundly affect his 
students’ attitudes and that certain value- 
laden learning experiences in which stu- 
dents directly and responsibly participate 
may be deeply influential. These excep- 
tional cases also suggest directions in which 
the search for educational efficacy should 
be pressed. 

A final section of the study reports on 
research relating student values to certain 
personality patterns, especially those of the 
so-called “stereotype personality.” Some 
useful suggestions are made regarding an 
approach to the remedial education of such 
persons, of whom there are a great many 
in institutions of higher learning. 

Reading the Jacob report will surely serve 
to relieve college educators of smugness 
concerning the impact of their work on 
students’ character. It should also impart a 
due modesty concerning the role of formal 
courses in personal development. Above all, 
it should make abundantly clear the long- 
term effect of the entire social milieu, both 
before college and during college, on the 


formation of the student’s character and 
value structure. 

I think I must say that Philip Jacob's re- 
port is one of those rare publications that 
everybody in higher education ought to 
read, Not that it is a “great book.” It was 
never intended to be that. It is an important 
summary of important studies of an im- 
portant problem. Furthermore, there is no 
excuse for not reading the book. It is short, 
well arranged, and written in an engaging 
style. The author makes clear the limita- 
tions of his materials, yet he does not so 
hedge on his conclusions that they lose 
their force. He rounds out the study with 
a concluding “note on further inquiry” 
which provides some stimulating sugges- 
tions for next steps in value explorations. 
This provocative and absorbing book is re- 
quired reading! 

H. 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Liberal Arts College: A Chapter in 
American Cultural History, by George 
P. Schmidt. New Brunswick, Rutgers 
University Press, 1957. ix + 310 pp. 
$6.00. 


Perhaps the most distinctively American 
feature of higher education in the United 
States is the liberal arts college. From the 
founding of Harvard in 1636 until about 
1870 it was almost the only kind of institu- 
tion for advanced study in the country. 
And in the period from 1870 until the pres- 
ent, during which the liberal arts college 
was obliged to compete with new and rival 
professional and technical schools, it has 
remained the basic undergraduate type of 
institution. During this latest period in 
which the primacy of the liberal arts col- 
lege was challenged, its fundamental nature 
has changed so markedly that a graduate of 
the class of 1858 would scarcely recognize 
his alma mater, were he to look in on it a 
century later. 

In the book under review George P. 
Schmidt, professor of history at Douglass 
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College, has told the story of the emer- 
gence of the college in colonial times and 
its sometimes chaotic growth and develop- 
ment during the century and three quarters 
of our national life. Professor Schmidt is no 
novice in the field of the history of higher 
education; he is also the author of The Old 
Time College President, a fine study pub- 
lished when good books about colleges and 
universities were much more rare than they 
have been in recent years. 

In the first portion of the volume the au- 
thor emphasizes the religious impulse which 
underlay the founding of nearly all colleges 
before 1870. In a notable chapter he de- 
lineates the role of the college president, 
who prior to the past eighty years was in 
nearly all cases a clergyman. The influence 
of religion on every aspect of collegiate life 
was insured and enforced by the long lines 
of ciergymen presidents. 

If the colleges founded prior to 1870 were 
almost always controlled by religious de- 
nominations, their curricula were also re- 
markably similar. The spell of Greek and 
Latin lay heavy on them, and the classics 
along with mathematics and spoken and 
written English comprised the standard aca- 
demic fare until late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

After 1870 the story is one of the break- 
down of the old order in higher education. 
The classical tradition was successfully 
challenged and varied curricula emerged to 
replace it. New secularly oriented institu- 
tions under private or public auspices arose 
and other religiously centered colleges 
evolved into independent, secular institu- 
tions. The highly trained specialist replaced 
the old-time college professor who, besides 
being a clergyman, taught perhaps half a 
dozen different subjects. 

In the transformation of the college in 
the last decades of the nineteenth century 
Professor Schmidt singles out three forces 
which appear to have had the greatest im- 
pact in forcing change. The first of these 
was the rise of the Midwestern state univer- 
sity: “In such a school not only the classical 
student laying the foundations for the min- 


istry or the law, but the farmer, the me- 
chanic, the merchant—in short the people— 
could find the kind of training and infor- 
mation they needed,” 

The second force which brought about 
fundamental change was the importation of 
German concepts of the scholar and sci- 
entist. No longer was the academic settee 
of the old-time college professor respect- 
able; only the specialist with his Ph.D. from 
a German university would do, Before long 
some American colleges were adding grad- 
uate schools, changing their names to uni- 
versities and producing Ph.D.’s also, The 
third force which made for change in the 
colleges was the introduction of the theory 
of evolution into American academic life. 
The most fundamental tenets of many cleri- 
cal professors and presidents seemed threat- 
ened by this strange doctrine which event- 
ually became almost universally accepted in 
American colleges. 

In discussing the liberal arts college in the 
twentieth century, the author stresses the 
ideological battles which raged between the 
rival schools of thought represented by John 
Dewey and Robert M. Hutchins. In this 
chapter one sees especially clearly the fair- 
minded objectivity and thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject which characterize 
Professor Schmidt’s book. He knows the 
American college scene thoroughly, as he 
demonstrates both in his narrative and in 
the notes and bibliography. This reviewer 
can recall no source of any consequence 
which Professor Schmidt has overlooked. 
His final chapter outlines the growth of the 
concept of academic freedom in American 
colleges and universities, 

The Liberal Arts College is a first-rate 
study by a highly competent and seasoned 
scholar. It is written simply and clearly and 
in an informal manner. This reviewer has 
noted only two items which he would ques- 
tion. The first, a minor matter, is the state- 
ment on page 196 that Harvard and Yale 
have never had chapters of national frater- 
nities. Both institutions have, in fact, had 
chapters of national fraternities sometime 
during their history. The second is the ob- 
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servation on page 234 that not much ex- 
pansion of honors programs can be expected 
in the near future. There is at present con- 
siderable stir in the large state universities 
in this area, and it is the reviewer's belief 
that honors programs may flourish during 
the next decade in the state universities, 
where with only a few exceptions very 


little has been accomplished until recently. 

Professor Schmidt’s book is both an ex- 
cellent account of the fundamental unit of 
the American higher educational system and 
a distinguished contribution to American 
cultural history. 

Freperick H. Jackson 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
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